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ABSTRACT 

An exptriaental and deionstration project was 
conducted over a five-year period In California to test the eoneept 
D^f liy-off tiae training to enable workers to qualify for proHOtion 
and Increase their earnings. The canning industry was found to be a 
saitable area for this type of training sinee it had annual lay-offs 
folloiied by assured recalls to work and was feeling affiriatlve 
action pressures^ The project's final efforts (after two years of 
discouraging eiperiences) in the canning industry were gultt 
successful and included the following benefits i (1) extensive changes 
in the knowledge and attitudes of working noaen toward advanceient 
^and emplOYBent; (2) the job status of woaen iiprofed; (3) both the 
coipani^s and the union learned about the operation of their labor 
■arket; (aj the affiriative action process was accelerated; (5) the 
industry developed internal training ptograas; and (6) the public 
schools developed adult basic education for the cannery workers. 
Alsop the project?s training prograa was included in a 0*S. Court 
approved Equal EiployBent Oppartunity agreeient for the industry. 
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The Omct of Researeh and Developmant of th# Office of Policy « Evaluation 
and Rtsur^, Eniplwrfiant and Training Admlnisti'ation^ U.S. Dapartmant 
^ tabor, mif authom^ flfit un^r ttia Manpowar Davatopfrarit and 
Training Act (MDTA) pf and thm uHdar tha C0niprahanslv|i Imploy- 
mant and Training Act (CETA) of 1973, to eorKfuct rasaarch, axparimenrtatio 
and dafnonstration to soiva social and acoiwmic probiaffni ralatlva tp Vhm 
amploymant and training of unampioyad^nd undaremployed worlcars. 
. Rasaardi also Includas national lohgitudinal sUrvays of aga cohorts of 
tfia population at crltlul transition stagas In working Ufa which aMinina 
tha labor marlcet a^par lance of ttiasa cohorts. Studiai ara conducted on 
labor marlctt structuras and oparatlons, obstatlas to amploymant| mobility, 
how indlviduali do Job iaar^as, and various prdblams that ^rtaln 
particularly to disadvantaged parioni. Expanmantal or damonstration 
projacts may tast a naw ta^niqua of intarvanoon^ a dlffarant Institutional 
arrangament for dallvary, or Innovative wayplto cofnblne rasourcas. 

Analyses of tha results of the most significant of thasa studies, descriptions 
of proceirs, handbo^s of proceduras, or other products designed 
specifically for plannars, admlnlftrators, and operators In^a CETA 
system are Issued is monographs In a continuing series. Information 
concerning all pi^ojects In process or complated during tha previous 
3 years Is contained in an annual catalog of activities, Resairth and 
Development Projects # This publication and those in the monograph 
series may be obtairred, upon request, from^ 

Inquirias Unit j 

Employment ind Triinlng Administration 
^ U.S. Dapa rtment of Labor 
. \ Room I022S Patrick Henry Building 

601 D Street, N ,W. 

Washington, D.C. 20213 




This report pressnta the reiults of a U.S. Dspar^tnt of 
Labor funded. ftxperlmental and Demonstration Projeot In the 
Northern Callfomia oanning industry which begu in tha Fall 
of 1972 • Over the federal project period to 1975, many people 
were helpful in oonyleting the evaluation of projeot. We 
especially wish to acknowledfe the follQwingi 

From the California State Ceuncil of Cannery ud Food 
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Freddy Sanch#i| President i Mike R« Elorduy, Seoretary^treasureri 
and Uarry Polland of Brundage, Beesonp Tayer and Xovich, « 
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James Watson^ Vioa President of Industrial Relations # Hunt. 
Wesson Foods i Paul Schaefer, Tri^Valley Growers i and Jim Bichma&i 
California Processors # lnc« 

From CODA, Inc*^ training cQntraotor Randall Conway, 
President; Bill McGrath^ Vice President i and Tony Gregory # 
Training Director, 

From tne U.S. Department of Labor i En^loymenr and Training 
Administration, Robert Greer^ and Fred Tello^ project ofCicerst 
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FOREWORD 



mis mono^apb is m accoufit of one effort to convert eeonOTic and 
. ^-^^ i»sta--th# D©nproductiv€ tlmf of laid-off ¥orkers--iato an 
InJlylduftl aad coDm^ity asset, 

tphe effort began as m Bq>eriaental. and DOTonstration projeet ftmdad 
by the toployBent Md ft-ainlng A^toistration* The project prpvided 
training mnd stipends for laid-of f , low-skilled TOrkers in tte 
California canning indust^ vHich Mde trainees eliiible for ^oMtlon 
to J ^bs, offering more pw^ per hour mnd sore hoiffs per year» ^d 
substantially incresaing tarnlngs. 

At the cQncluslon of the project, the employirs wd the union agreed 
to eontinue the training program at ^ the OTpliyeri' e3^€nia^ and 
incorporated the training into the collective bargaining a^eraent. 

/Subsequently, a class action suit filed against the cOTpantes and the 
' union, asserting that minority employees had ibeen dlBcVlminated 

against by the institutional arrangements under which they worked, was 

tried in the U*S, District Court. 

The affected class (in tenns of the suit) was preponderMtly Spanish- 
speaking women, some Spanish-speaking men, and some blocks and Chinese 
/^ericans who earned moderate wages with limited weeks of employment 
and little opportunity for advancement. 

Previous class action suits which alleged discrimination in the 
telephone and steel industries resulted in large cash awards assessed 
against the employers to be paid to affected employees. 

In this case, the IKG. District Court, in addition to awarding com-^ 
pensatory payinents, specifically upheld the training program as an 
efficacious response to the problem of prior institutionalized 
discrimination. Thus, a new tool was added to those that can be used 
to reduce discrimination in employment, that had its origin in the 
E^ployTnent and Training Administration's Research and Development 
program. 

In time, the industry training progr^ concentrated on skill 
instruction, while Jocal public schools were persuaded to provide 
basic education ani ] itf?racy training:. 

T\ius, an H&D wn.iel wan tfeBterl and modified, is in use lin one industry, 
and is ready fur furtht^r u^e, either through Joint la^r-management 
effurtB, or under the\uupices of one or the other of khesm parties, 

HnWABD ROHEN ■■^"'^ 
Di rectc^r 

Of fire of Research 
.'ind Devel npment 
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PREFACE 



ftM item of t^Alaiiig wwkmn whan thay mxm pit bq that 

ttoy Bl^t ratun to wosk aooMir or at battac paylnf $o^« hw 
loiig tean attnetlva. NbMi tb* wraployMiit rate bagto to rlaa 
i&a.f70^ ajttar Its marly daoate long daoUM, tha Oliloa of 
jMaaar^ aad DavalopMnt, snpl^Mat anS traiaiiig AApdMatratloo 
OmS* Oaparttaat "bf Labozt f»dad m UvarlMBtal and DMma^atioA 
lip-off tlM training (LOTT) projaot in Antioob«*Pittaburg, 
cklifbmiat Tha araa has anall raaitdantial 0€fmiinitia»f but a 
larga indnatrial bua and ia looatad ^ut 45 aiilaa fm Oaklandp 
California* Antio^ waa tha aita of a prior projaot whieh had 
ayoeaaafully tr^nad minority, diaadyutagad youtii to antdr th% 
araa*a induatrial plwita and tha TOavwity aaaMd a logical 
ehoica for tha proiaot. J^ha induatriaa wara laying off workarat 
inoludinf many of thm tommi^ trainaaa, wd it a#aMd intuitivaly 
elaar that nora training would allov tha workara to ratun to 
work in battor paying jobs whan amplc^nant tegao to iAprove. 

It davalopad toat thara wara flaws in tha logior ^^Xl 
aa oparational problams in tha progrm, and aha projaot was 
net auooaaaful. But tha original idaa ramainad^P^i^iiAg Md tha 
aasaasinant raport arguad for a shift in tha fooua of tha projact 
from training for tha genaral labor markat to training for a 
apaoifio industry. In particular, an indust^ aucb aa tha 
canning industry, with a saasonal pattam of layoff aaanad 
appropriata« Thara had baan it tumad out, an aarliar affort 
by a cmnary workars looal wion to partioipata in tha first 
X^OTT program* Tha loeal laadars providad oontaots that laad 
to discussions with industry and union laadars • Tha partias 
wara racaptiva, in part bacausa thay wara faoing olvil rights 
litigation. Ultimately tha companias and tha union in tha 
Northarn California canning industry agraad to parti cipata and 
a thraa. yaar program bagaui. Tha canning industry projact was 
quite succassful in meeting the project objactivas and the 
training program was eventually Included in a court approved 
Equal Employnent Opportimlty agreement • 

T^is report presents the evaluation raaults from the 
three years of experimentation together with a review of the 
predecassor project* Depending on ^e raadar*s interest, the 
raport can be read at uy of three levels. The final chapter 
(V) susraarises thm entire experience, toe conclusions, the 
impacts, and the role of training in affiitnativa action and 
presents the major policy in^lications. Per soniewhat more depth 
the conclusion sections of each chapter can be reviewed. Those 
interested in the rich body of the research findings may read 
the chronological develdpment of the project as it is presented 
in the main chapters, 
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^ ¥RAXIiIH6 LAXD OFF WCfiXii^ 

The Figgt LOCT DMiMiatgatloii ^ . 

In tti^ Spiring of 1970 # en^^loyMnt ui^&lit^mia eha^l^ 
decline4# Aefespaoe aoinpuiieft ndvoed paylr^lli in yr##paiiaa/ 
to natioiiil eutf lit apandiAg wid othar anplo^eM bagan layyng ' 
off workara as national d^onomlo pollcias soyght ^ dountejf 
tha rapid inflation of ttia paaUc viatAam vfar patiod(« Tha 
Kntioch^Pittsburg industrial araai 30 minutas Kast of Oidcxa^d^ 
aharad in this aoonoini^ dowrituroi and XXm Indus tr/ial Manppra 
Cantar (IMC) sarving the anployers in the aMa &y tjraiiiipg 
disadvantage^ ^oung people i began to find its former students 
ratuming for visits after being laid off^ fiaving baenjWhOfig 
tha last hired as the acQnomy reached the lowest imei^lipymint 
rata slnee world War II i they wersi as t^e folV'^wisdoin of 
Affieriou oi ties holds » the first lirad* / 
1 > = i 

The layoffs posed, bo^h a problairi and an opportunity* 7he 
policy problem was to deterinina whether the pjariod of layoff 
oould be used in a oonstructi^^ vay« UopeCully tha idiorkera 
oould either retum to worK earlier or at a Ifiigher l^vel of ' 
employment or with better pitospecfts of advai^%Aant« The 
existing training oentar offered an opportiuitH to uise its 
skills and good^will in a program degigned 4o 9Xplore theaa 
qiiestions. The industrial Manpower Center /"was sohadulad to 
Closed down I in any oasep beoause it was ^^wgX^^tk% its seQOi:i4 
year as a deBonstration projeot under U.S./ Department of Labor 
(DDL) support^ the usual limit on such pr^jecti« Converting 
the center to a new concept saema^ a logitial action,, especially 
since I by the testimony of the local emplbyers # rit had been 
suQcessful in its previous mission. DOL /therafdre contraoted 
for a demonstration layoff time training (LOTT) progrui^ The 
purpose was to examine tha poliqy issues/ and If the idea of 
training during layoff was found feasible # to study the 
operational problems which would be encpunterad if the idea 
were to be used more broadly. ' 

^ Although the return of £orinar*^IMC students provided socne 
impetus for developing the L0T7 programi the primary obieotiva 
of the program when funded was to'^erve another group o2 
workers* The image was that there was a group of workers who 
had been attached for several years to a sliigLa industry and 
perhaps to a single employer, but who were in deadended jobs 
which subjected ^em to periodic layoffs. Tht asswptioh was 
that during layoff these workers could be assisted in advancing 
if they received ramedial education (non^akills training) wd 
group coimaeling. It was also assv^t^d ^hat ^ese workers would 

1 

r 



• * ^ * 

ott wwkmtm who M^s^4Ji inautft]^ and #mployar tleft and little 
proftp#€t of MQall to vofi^ by thair prior en^loytrfi* ^This 
group might correa^Oiid moi^m closdly to th€ fonMjr IMC tralnaM, 
but «in€#'th#y w^ir% f@quj.r#d to Ivave laid off from work^ 

th% pfojeot fo^uJ veuid tfhift (roiQ its prior emph^^i^ thos^ 
%ihQ may nevtf hav^'^ork^d to thoi# who vtra alr^aoy in the 
labor market. 

Tha Antiooh'Plttsbiirg projdot had Uiaae essantidl eleiMnta 

^ Th% worlceirs had to have bmmn laid off withiA tba last 
six months and b# eligible for UMi^loyiDant Insarano^ 
(tJI) or a Haiipow#r oavalopmant ahd Training Aot (MOTA) 
allDvran^t # 

^ Adult basic #dacaeion in reading and mato through tha 
high school levtl would be providad uaiog progranpad 
taKts d^valoped by tha oontraotori h oen^lata Ganaral 
fiducation Davelopnient (QED) prograsi would also ba j 
offarad laading to a high school aquivalanoy oartifioate 

The acadamlQ courssi would ba supplaiMntad by trainar*^ 
lau gro^p disouaaion and saniifeivity aaaaions^ of tan 
involving Industry wd union rapraaaA tativaa* Thaaa 
I^tef aaaaions vera Known as Uuman Rasourcaa Dtvalop^- 
siant or Ui<b training and along with tha basio education ^ 
had bean the oora offering in tha prograrn« 

^ The plan wai to ai^plemant the oom Qurriaulw with 
speQial training oonpoaantsi devalopsd with tha aaais- 
tanca of esiplDyarpp to siaat tha apaoial naads of 
workara who wera aubjaat to raoall to work* 

^ The training was intandad to ba Claxiblep with maximwi 
participation ranging froiQ IS to 22 weeks. 

* A training stipand was provided under tha Manpovar 
Davalopmant Training A^t (HDTA) for those who ware 
not reQaiving UI banafits and $ZQ par weak was paid 
to Ul oLaintants to cover mala and transportation 
aKpanaas* 

« Tha program intandtd to ineat anp^loyar naads with a 

special curriouluiu designed to train workers in apacific 
subjects Identifia^ as naedaci by the amployars* 



«.VkM pSQqxmm also ia tended to iMt^eosnw^iity iiMdv^ 

' groitos and inatitatiens would MSpMd favorably ^ to tha 

Matino tha aaada of ^a oMnimit/. . ^ , 

Tha Jpjggfc IfaaA Wulta ' * /js^ 

. fhm first vaa£ nsuXts vrara diaappointin|« Aasaaamant Jiy 
an" iii4apand«iit Ci^^aotor found that the p^oftam waa puirauing 
it« aaemda^ ^jaetlvaa C*#^vinf laid off VQAart who dUd not 
ftjipvot to b# raeallad) and that tha progrut had not^attMetad 
tha aiipi^rt it naadad (^or ntmtnl of tvaiiiaaa) f^oia aiivleyara 
mni tha Unas^loyaant lAgyrwaa S^rviM* The aaaaaiyMAt Alao^ 
found that ovar 56 par ^an^t of tha worfcara Rawing Unaiqploymnt 
Zniurasica atayad In tha program laaa than 30 daybp 1/4 to 1/3 
bf tht in tandad training tlmmp and thaaa wara tiia trainaaa who / 
moat naarly rapreaaiitad tha primary targat groi^. 

Riithar than attracting older wrkara who aicpactad ra€all# « 
tha prcgrw had attraotedjpradoininwitly youngar workai^ay 1/3 
of whoff had to be paid MOTA stipenda baoauae they had ao little 
work hiatory at \o be\ineligible for UI payiMnta» Naarly half 
of tha trainaaa oaiDe oA^^a baaia of Mferrels frcm foniar 
IMC graduatea or from the early ton prograip anrolleaa« 
Obvloual/^i thla maant that tha program was oparatlng within 
tha b4aio dynudep of the former project wd had aiany of the 
aaM kind* of trainapa. 

The failure of the progriu& to attract employer and State 
UneRiployMnt Inauranoa Sefvloa support i^p drwatiied by^^fhe 
fact that only fiva par oaAt of the trainaea had been referred 
by emplpyara and mly twel^ per eent by the atata agen^. 
Theea would have been the aeurMa for the prlMry target 
tralnaee. 

A spaoial panel aat^llshed by DOL found tha ha art of the 
problai^ to be in the ajclsting l^lority and related praotioea 
ooaoiM th the area* Thusfi ^ * 

The lnd\»try in Uie Antioch-Pittabiirg area la rather 
highly unloniied and has the promotional patterns and 
aeniority ayatemi that generally exist In unionised 
planta. Thia aituation in itself aeaM to have led 
both en^loyers any many ax^loyees to be skeptical about 
the pertinwiQa of tha projeat*a sy^aaioni Dany ai^ployers 
were healtiuit to cooperate or to beooioe diractly involved 
for fear that to do so would inply to trainaae amnething 
of a oomay»tMnt on their part to ^oall or pronote them 
outside the provisions of the oolleotiva bargaining 



id to htvm pmx^lvmd ^mLm swiievi^ km «te esitieal 

bittMf of^bMa noi» iMsi u^wMttiSd ttefe teiwu ' 

■pMt la tralnlAf wuld bm mracdlaf • Finally^ bcm u 
mlMmtibmw^^ tba •ousmIc doimtttni of ^« past mo y«ar^ 
lUia aeCto^d mt^X^mv Intonat in laiiovativa mmammmsr 

^ OS layoCf. Thla asmoBlc Aanfa nada^^it aora 

^ ^ ditCieultt pfolenvad tbm parlo*. It ttek fev par^ei-i 
^ . panta In teha progran to gain piManaat in iia# or fonaar 

•aploynantf haaoa naking tba poaalbla ipayoff fron training 
^ppaar Mca raAota to than. 

^a Saoond ygia'fc BaittAtg 

Kaflacting thaaa ftndlngs major wodifieations at t^a start 
of tha aaoond y«ac- wdte% alMd at ahifting tha projoot focus 
towarda tha prinary objaetiva. Thaaa wara'i 

% -kJciffit trainaaa to thoae who qualifiad for UZ, 

■fh ... 

<- Analyxa' affiployar pr^laiu in ordar to idantify ways 
in whiqh the priaaary target group workara eouid ba 
4ittractad« - 

^ Scar^ tot w opportunity to lOQVd out to plaat or 
dnion halJ^ loeationA. 

$ 

- previd% a dev#lopmant and plaottAant aarvioe so that 
tehe UJ^eMfi^tariM would rwain longer In 
f pregram^ with loor^ ragular att^ndwiMa 

Establish a VQoational oomaaling aarvlea to aaaiat 
theae who naad^d to idantify vooational goals « 

Tha aaoend yaar*« rasults wara aa dis^peinting as tha 
first yaar-s^ al^Qugtl from tha vantaga point of studying th^ 
origifial amploynant wd training poli^ issue, soma is^Oftalit 
lassons Wara laanada Tha first lasaon is raally an old ona^ 
but one whibh la hard ^ avoid having to ralaarni There is an 
inherent conflict betwean the needs of those who must operate 



^Tha panel coasisted oft Profesaor Sidney Garner , Graduate 

School of Buslneis, Stanford Uni varsity i Mr, Arthur W* Kirschi 
- £• Fa Shelly wd Company, Inc.i Mra Karl Kunia, Lo^haed 
Calif oraia Company i and Professor Fred Ua Sctwidt, Institute 
of Industrial Ralatlona, Unlveraity of CaJ^ifomia at l^a 
Angles, puel chaimuia 



a progrw iLnd the needs of those who sponsor experiroental and 
demonstration projects. In the UOTT casei the issue was the 
policy of only accepting UI beneficiaries as trainees. The 
local director of the training program saw fairly quickly tha 
too few enrollees were comifig under the policyy and as with 
most op€ratorS| he needed students. So^ the policy was 
quietly rescinded^ The action did demonstrate to DOL| as 
sponsor at the project^ that finding the prima^ target group 
would continue to be difficult. &ut| of course, from vi 
experimental point-of-view the ideal would have be#n to leave 
the policy in place even though inadequate numbers of trainees 
aame and to aggressively pursue an answer to the question why. 

Fortunately, the project was presented with two very clear 
cut opportunities to test the response to the program by 
priinary target group iMmberg. The first ins twee involved a 
glass container manufacturing company, which informed the 
project that it would be shutting down its plant for four or 
five weeks in order to rebuild the £urnace^« All but 30 per 
cent of the 350 production workers would be laid off. The 
management agreed to co-sponsor a special LQTT program for 
these workers. It provided^urriculum recOTmendations and 
strongly urged workers to participate through company bulletins 
and posters and trough ^notices included in each worker's 
finaf paycheck. Project staff interviewed employees on the 
plant's premises, prior to shutdown, to determine the level 
of t^e workers' interest. Conditions seeiwd ideal, and 50 
per cent of a sample of 65 workers expressed Interest in 
joining the progran^. But when the shutdoim came, only four 
persons enrolled. 

When plant operations resumed a follow-up survey of 12 8 
workers was conducted. Sixty-six per cent of the workers inter- 
viewed chose to use ^eir time for vacations or relaxation, 
15 per cent did household chores and 10 per cent either worked 
or looked for work. Only 11 (8.6 per cent) were unaware that 
the program had been available to them* 

A siK^nd, almost identical opportunity arose ^i^hen the 
Association of Western Pulp and Paper Workers agreed to sponsor 
their own LOTT program in toeir union hall for temporarily laid 
off members. The conditions were very good. The union 
publicised the progr^ widely, gave it full support as being 
its own progrun and helped project staff contact 55^ members on 
temporary layoff. No one respionded. 

These two experiments were decisive. Clearly Uie primary 
target group of workers were not interested in training for its 
own sake while on layoff. Something more in the form of a 
tangible return was required. 
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For the pres#nt purpose , windorstwidlng th€ evaluation to 
th# final project, only the ■peclal atudy of eEployer practices 
made as a part of the project assessioent is relevuit.^ 

Four sectors (steel, chemicals , glass and paper) ware 
Selected I reflecting the Iz^ortance of mwiufacturlng In the 
area* Many of thest con^mles had had contact with project 
staff frequently* Therefore they were a#suiaed to have a know-* 
ledge of LOTT and a syn^athetlQ di5po8itU.mi toward the InterviaH* 

Eight cor^anies were contacted ud all cooperated. Each 
employer was interviewed for one to two hours with much of the 
interview content confo^ning to the analysis contained in ^e 
Doeringer-Piore study^ so as to test their findings about 
internal lahor markets, Si^plenantary written Mterials such 
as union contracts, training material and affimative action 
plans were collected fo^ later study. 

Simply stated, the inttrviews provided massive support of 
the earlier findings. None of the companies could identify any 
role for layoff time training within their operations, nor 
could they visualise such a program having much appeal to their 
workers. When pressed, three companies could recall one or 
two cases where an individual -s job performance was hampered 
by educational deficiencies and conceded the LOTT training 
might be useful to them. But for most people who reached a 
dead'-^end at some stage for reasons of competent , the decision 
was normally a joint one on the part of the company, union and 
worker. The numbers, even so, were surprisingly small. 

In all cases the employers had clearly defined entry points 
and promotion ladders. The great voliune of new hires was at the 
labor or helper level and consisted of an undifferentiated 
group. Movement out of these labor pools occurred as oppor* 
tunities arose to bid on entering points of a ladder of progression. 



^ An Experiment in Using Lay-off Time Constructively for Improving 
workers^ Future Employability and Advancement Potential. Second 
Year Report Contract No. bl 12-34*^3-31, Report No. 6LHJ^ 82-34- 
70-31-2. United States R 6 D Corporation, 15 Columbus Circle, 
New York, New York 10023« 

3pater B. Doeringer and Michael J, Piore, Internal Labor Markets 
4 ManEWwer Analysis (D.C. Heath and Compwy, Ijexingfibn, i^asA 
1971.] 
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thm^m was graat variation in ^ese prograsgion systamat avan 
within a given multi^plant con^any* 

Ona axanypla may su£fiQa« Ona coif^any was in the procass of 
alosing aonia oparations parmanantly at one plant« Managamant 
had chosan a prograsgion systam iinked to a aaquanca of maohinai 
wharaas o^ar companias put similar machine linaa into a singla 
laddar« The union had chosen soma years ago to Polish outsida 
hires for ^a mora skillad jobs at or near tha top of thasa 
ladders. Tha consequence of all this was thiLt the con^any as 
it closad dovm tha plant could transfer the machinary to another 
plant within cosmiuting distancai but not the workers. The 
workers th,aref in tha same imion but a different locals claiinad 
the new jobs as their own under the umbrella of the prohibition ' 
against outside hiring* 

None of the coo^anias could identify uy problams with 
their existing systems for job training* All had SQme highly 
skilled maintenance people ud replaceiMnts ware sought as 
needed from a combination of outside hire and apprantioa training. 
Most training was of an understudy nature. The next parson in 
line by seniority for a given job normally had abwdant oppor-" 
tunity to learn the job by perfor^ng it when the regular holder 
was absent for vacation or for o^er reasons. 

Some Qompanias recognized turnover as a problams although 
replacamants were not Hard to find, it appears tha labor pool 
in some cases is a large fraction of thm workforce and so turn« 
over may be a function of limited promotional opportvmity. Hd 
one in these instances could find in training a basis for reducing 
turnover and thereby recruitment and other costs. 

As a part of tha community leader interviews additional 
employers familiar with the project were contacted. The 
composite picture that emerged supported the view 4hat the 
previous IMC project appealed to employers as it mat some real 
needs. Many were trying to add minoritias to the workfdrca. 
IMC becuae a source that i^^ ^i^ loyar newly engaged in minQrity . 
hiring could trust. The cwHidates were already pre-screened^ 
given remedial training so that hiring expectations would be 
met and^ In a sense, certified as not too militant. Finally 
IMC fit the realities of the internal labor market practices 
since it focused only' on the ents^ point at a time when employers 
wanted to change the racial ndx of their workfQrce«« At the 
-tiM of the field work, nearly three years after JMC*s demise, 
many ei^loyars recalled tha earlier project with fondness and 
es^rassed wger at its loss. None saw IjOCT as wy thing but an 
ineicplicable replacement for the real thing. 
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All this was a reminaer that race nad been at tlie center 
of manpower policy for a decade. Ea tablisiieQ ways of manpower 
utilisation have been HiOdifie^ when an uncierlying racial cast 
brought a manpower problem to the surface « What emergeci froni 
this study of en^loyers was that layoff time training would 
become viable in employers* eyes only if discrimination aspects 
of current manpower utilisation niade it relevant. The need to 
upgrade past the entry point might be the stimulus* Workers in 
Uie system on layoff might emerge as a much sought after group. 
Personal and employer ^interests could then coincide* ^ 

Conclusion. From the First Demonstration 

Trip conclusion for the project's major objective was clean 

NoH'^skills training {basic education I G£D| and counseling) 
will not be attractive to laid off workers wKo expect to 
Ee reGalled to work^ and are in^ industries whigh nave 
Highly developed internal la^^ with clear^ Xineg 

of "pro^ressionf limited en iry points ana promotion based 
g rimarily on seniority* 

The reasons for tiie conclusions are i 

a* The workers will learn the specific skills ana knowledge 
to advanGe through informal on-the^^job trainingi 

D# Changes and turnover in the workforce will be sufficiently 
slow and predictable to permit training to occur as neededi 

c# The jobs themselves will be relatively highly systematiied 
and controlled with relatively low levels of skill and expertise 
required, " ^ 

d. The layoffs will probably be seen by the workers as 
windfalls to be enjoyed as vacation or used for personal concerns. 

But what about LOTT? Did the first demonstration write^ the 
final word on layoff time training? Several clues were present 
in the Antioch-Pittsburg project suggesting that another form 
of LOTT might be affective. The clues weret | 

- None of the pl^ts involved had leasonal patterns of 
layoff, but clearly there are highly /seasonal industries 

^ and they would probably have unique problems. 

- According to the cOTitractor^ unions representing unskilled 
workers were somewhat interested in LOTT, while their 
CQunterparts for skilled workers were noti 
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- Nona of ttie plants had pressing affirmative action or 
other manpower problams^ but othar industries did* 

- Several seasonal eannery workers had corae to the Antioeh* 
Pittsburg training knd had told the staff about social 
en^loyment problems exparianQed by woman «id minority 

X man in the canneries. 

Drawing on thesa clues and knowledge which the assaesinent 
subcontractor had about the coining industry # the project staff 
iriterviawad pannery eniployar and union reprftsentativss and found 
ui iiranediate^ * enthusiastic responsa to the LOTT idea* Not 
surprisingly^ the canning industry and union were faced with 
affirmative action litigation which r^ght cost thew several 
mil lion dollars unless they could advance woroen and minority 
men mora rapidly. Race (Md sex) was back in the picture as a 
powerful motive force for muipower training. 

The following chapter describes and analyEes the next step 
in layoff time training exparinents^ an industry specific / 
approach for the Northern California C^nSing Industry. 1 



CHAPTIR II 



TRAINING LAID OFF CM^NERY WORKERS i 
THE FIRST YEAR 



Th e Firg t Year Training Prograin— Job Advanc^Mnt Training 
(1972-1§73J ' — — - — .-.-^ 

The Coining induitry mmt all thm oriteria which the trainin 
contractor had identified as a neceesary basis for a suQcaseful 
program, 

1. In its intarnal prQaesses of job selection^ the 
industry required workers to ^ specif iccally 
qualified for each job in addition to having the 
necessary saniority. On the better paying jobs^ 
workers must pass job trials which tested their 
qualifications* 

2, The collective l^argaining agree&iant; which struc- 
tures the internal labor market, allowed outside 
hiring in all jobsa. If t^er€ were no qualified ^ ^ 
high seniority workers, then the needed people 

were ^ hi red from outside or junior people were 
selected. There were alinoet no training programs 
to help rijBgh seniority workers gain Uie skills to 
advance • 



3, A large number of high seniority workers we^e 
apparently passed over for advancainent because of 
deficiencies which training in basic education, 
literacy and work orientation TOuld correct. The 
many Mexican-American and Chinese-American workers 
who did not speak English wer^ of especial concern. 
Additionally f in the industry-^ion on-the-job 
training program for mechanics and electricians, 
over 50 per cent of the men who had applied had 
failed the required written aptitude test. Some 
plwts had not been able to qualify a single worker 
for the training. 

4, Large numbers of the workers who were not being 
advwced experienced regular, extended layoffs, 
from which they were assured of recall, and during 
which they could participate in the LOTT program, 

5, Employer and union representatives said they would 
strongly support the program and encourage their 
workers to participate. Their support was based 
on a perception that they had a mupower problem 

of mutual concern involving the passed over workers 
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(advancing won^n and rninoritieB) and that the 
problem might bm solved by the LOTT training. 



The objective for the first year of thm new industry^ 
i^cific demonstration, than, was to demons traie that non-^»kills 
gaining (basic education, literacy training and work orienta* 
tion) eould be useful when focused on a specific industry 
(canning) which met the criteria. 

Though interested the parties were unwilling to proceed 
without continued Department of Labor financial support. 
Details on this and a related research oomponent were finally 
agreed to in a conference of the parties attended by the 
Departxnent of Labor project officer* ^ 

With a favorable fowdation for the training eff^rt^ thm 
contractor began a planning effort with the employers and thm 
unions* Policy authority was vested in an e^loyer^union Joint 
*COOTaittee for Cannery Training Program, Employer representatives 
were sponsored by the employer organiaation^ Califprnia 
Processors, Inc» ^ which negotiates a collective bargaining 
agreement every three years for 2 9 canning companies, together 
operating 76 plants in Northern California* Union committee 
members consisted of state officers and Ideal union representa* 
tivea sponsored by the California State Couno^l of Cannery and 
Food Processing Unions (International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousenien ^d Helpers) , ^ 

Because the need to understamd the worKings of the internal 
labor market had been a critical finding of the earlier project, 
the contractor visited many plants, talking to plant managers^ 
first line supervisors, personnel officers and a couple hundred 
CMnery workers. The process for job bidding was examined as 
were the structure and role of a large nimber of the cannery 
jobs. V 

The field inveitigation was supplemented by a two-day 
conference on the role of collective bargaining and industrial 
unionism. Since the project was going to be a training inter- 
vention into a single industry labor market, the DOL project 
officer and the evaluation subcontractor advised that it was 
essential that the training contractor and his staff mideratand 
how the collective bargaining, grievance and arbitration 
processes work. The critical issue was to determine how one 
trains workers to use the processes for advancement without 
infringing on the prerogatives of the local union or thm 
employers, a most difficult task. 

After the planning period, thm Joint Cormnittee and DOL 
agreed on a program with the following features i 



Training would b« providad in thr«# ■itsif Sacramento, 
Modesto, and Oakland, These areas together employ 43 
per cent of all the cannery workers in the state at the 
peak of the canning season (34,000 of 78,200), They 
have an even larger share of the total cannery employ- 
ment in that they engage 54 per cent of the ■regular" 
cannery worjtars, those who work full-time or nearly 
full-*time (more than 1400 hours per year), 

A fourth training site was added during the year in 
Hayward, a comrnunity about 20 miles south of Oakland. 
Because Antioeh was approximately the mid-point between 
the dispersed sites, the central training headquarters 
was maintained there* 

The courses would consist of basic education in reading 
and math, and English as a Second Language (ESL) , 
These courses would be supplemented with information 
Mid group counseling to acquaint the workers with 
employment opportunities and the procesaes of selection, 
and to build their self-confidence. Although it was 
expected that the basic education course would use the 
prograiMaed texts from the earlier projects, th# plan 
was to develop additional material focused on actual 
plant work requirements and skills. The ESL course 
would use a method known as Situational Reinforcement 
(SR) which would allow all of the work tp focus on the 
problema of eonffiiunication in the plant environment. 
The KSL and counaeling would use role playing, video 
taping and other techniques to aid the workers in 
seeing and changing their attitudes and behavior 
toward the processes of advancement. 

Two main actions were tak«* to build and maintain 
union and employer support and involvement in the 
program. One was to use the local union halls for 
the training so that l»th workers and union officials 
would see the program as their ovm, secondly, 
■interpretation" of the collective bargaining contract 
would be left in the ^^ands of the union officials and 
the plant personnel officers. If they had different 
Interpretations, the workers would have to work with 
them about that, not the training" itaff. 

The program would be advertised extensively in the 
plants during the 1972 canning season and trainii^ 
would begin in late November, 

W^kers would be admitted to training on the basis of 
seniority, the most senior first. The training would 
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hm treated as a imiQn benafit, meaning that workers 
had a right to go to the training without m^ing 
prior coimuitmentg abQUt whether they would bid for 
highar paying jobs in the next season* 

The traineea would bie paid stipend payments of $2,50 
to coffipensate them for travel^ child care and other 
%xpensaSft The stipend payments would therefore not 
In^rfare with the workers' receipt of Unemployment 
Insurance paymentB during the off season. 

In addition to the formal features of the program the 
training contractor made an informal^ but a quite real and 
irnportaAt coimitment to treat the project as an experiment* 
The earlier LOTT project had^ in f act| suffered, because the 
real fooue tended to ba on operations* The research con^nent 
Was treated as an uncomfortable necessity and answering public 
policy questions seemed clearly secondary to maintaining a 
full classroom* 

For this demongtration the DDL project officer insisted 
on t ireful experimental evaluation design* The training 
oon tractor met monthly ^ and in the plamning period almost 
we%kly# with the research subcontractor to explore the in^llca<* 
tions of possible operational chimges for answering the broader 
question of whether LOTT training was appropriate in a seasonal 
industry* 

The First year Results 

The basic operational results were as pleasing as the 
earlier LOTT experiment had been disappointing* This is not 
to say tHat all was perfect or that the project impact was such 
as to solve the industry*s affirmative action problem* But the 
fowdation objectives were metg Target group workers came to 
training sessions^ learning occurred as measured by pre and 
post tests ^ there was widespread support and participation in 
the program by wion and employer representatives and at least 
in the plants with larger numbers of trainees, there was a 
noticeable increase in bidding for better paying jobs* 

These results bear further examination. 



Trainee Characteristics 

The program attracted 1,000 applications, although it was 
only possible to serve 409 worHers* All of the trainees said 
they planned to return to work in canneries the next season 

and they had^ on the average , 10 years of seasonal seniority in 

Ik 
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plant worR s Cleanly ^ thm prograin attracted people with a strong 
industry cuia aniployer attachment. 

I'hm trainees maintained their strong industry ^tiee even 
though 47 per cent of the men and 24 per cent of the women found 
other wo^lc in the off season^ Naariy hal£ of the men (43 par cant) 
and a third of the women (29 per cent) looked for off season work, 
but were wiaUple to find it. Off geasca work experience varied a 
good deal by races 36 per cent of the ^glosp 26 per cent of the 
Blacks I 28 per cent of the i^xican-AMricani ana none of the 
Chinesa-Aiuericans found off season e^ployroent. 

Table 1 presents the off season activities of trainees* 

Table 1 

OFF SEASON EXPERIBNCfi OF 
FIRST YEAR CANNERY rRAINEES* 



Use of Lay-Off Time Women Men Total 

Ptfr Per Par 

cent cent cent 

Field Work 4i 32% 7% 

BQspit^l Wort 5% 4% 

Other Work ' 131 15% 15% 
Looking for Work 

but Unsuccessful 29% 43% 31% 

Housework 46% 41 41% 

Attending School , .1% 1% 
Other Non-work 

Activities 1% 6% 1% 

100% 100% lOOf 



Nearly half of the trainees were Mexican-Americans (48 per 
cent) # but the proportion varied greatly between training sites, 
Hayward had the high proportion ^ 81 per cent, and o^land the 
low, 19 per cent* Chinese-Americans made up 31 per cent of the 
Sacrainento trainees , 'but there were no Chinase-Americans in 
either the Oakl^d or Modesto programs. These ^acts point to 
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an important early finding in Uia pfojecti tiieta were great 
diffarencse in the training populationfi b^twean the sites* 

The differences between the training sites attended to age 
and sex^ and reflected basic aifferences in the area ^labof 
markets. Modesto had 4 significantly younger gtoupp with lass 
sani<^rity in the plants* Many wopa men cawe to the Modesto 
training than elsewhere and there wap a raajority of MeKican- 
Americans, as well as a significant minority (22 per dent) who 
were Anglo, Q^lana had a pradondnantly filagK group (75 per 
cent) iuid they were older and had more aaniority than trainees 
in other sites, SacrarnentQ had a comparatiyely balwced group. 

The following tabla^^ 2| 3 and 4 present the race^ iex and 
age characteristics of the trainees i 



Table 2 

RACE OF FIRST 
YEAR CAHNEBy TRAINE£S 



Training Mexican/ Chinese/ 

Site Anglo BlacX American ' American ^ther Total 

Hayward 

Number i - 25 2 4 31 

Per ^nt$ - - 81% 61 13* 1001 

Modesto 

NuiKbers 28 2 96 - 3 129 

Per Qttntt 221 2% 741 - 2% IGOI 

Oakland 

Number: 9 120 30 - 1 153 

Per Q#nti 51 751 191 • 1» 1001 

Sacrainentq \ 

Ni^bers 3 10 46 28 2 89 

Per cents 3% 11% 521 311 2% lOOl 

Total 

Numberi 40 132 197 30 10 409 

Per cent! 101 32% 481 71 21 iOOl 
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training Slta 



Total 











Par 


Nuun- 








cent 


bar 


cent 


ber 


csnt 




5 


161 


26 


841 


I" 


1001 




31 


24% 


9$ 


76% 




100% 




7 


4* 


153 


96% 


. 160 


100% 






8% 


_B2 


92% 


89 


100% 


Total 


50 


121 


359 


88% 


409 


100% 
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Table 4 














AG£ OF FIRST 











Total 



Ayjg^aya Age 
44 ^ 
39 
49 
45 
45 



Mirroring thm tkpvrad pay bracket dlatr ibutionfl in the plants ^ 
tj^m womn train^Afi on thm avaraga vmtm In pay Bracket VI and tha 
mn in Braeket ill. Bracket I ia tha liighast pay bradkat. F©vr 
q£ tha vonsn held job0 it\ t^m top toreb brackats, but 54 par cant 
Qt tha trainaas vera in ona of Uian^ ^ackata. Tabla 5 ahowa 

tua pay brackat distribution of the tralnaea. 
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VKi BRACKETS OF 
PIRST %%m CANNERY TRAINEES 



Bracket 



I 
II 

III 
IV 
V 

VI 
VII 
VIII 
Total 




Men 
Far 
cent 



91 
45% 
381 



61 
21 



Total 
Per 
J cent 




1001 



loot 



K final characteristic of interest wai that half of the 
trainees had receivad their- basic education in foreign coiuitriesy 
45 per cent in Mexico and 5 per cent in other countries , primarily 
China* * 

* 

) 

The Rftiultg of Training 

"The Dbvlous dlfferances in the trainM charaQtsrlsties 
carried with thesi %Qxm eqiiall/ obvious dlffer%noas in program 
neadSfe For eicaiqplei Chine sa-^^Mrioaris in Saorarmnto were aU 
wQiMn and nearly all of thep registered in ESL* SacraiDento 
thar#for@ required £SL responsive to both ChiMse^.^wrloan ud 
Mexiavi^Miarican cultures w^ila Mexican<*AiMrioans were the sole 
£SI# target group in Modesto and little ESL was needed in Oakland* 
But I registration also proclyced a ^siling results registration 
in ^iodesto lagged well behindi the other sites. 

The puEsle in Modesto turned out to have a counterpart even 
in Oakland, The initial basic education course in Oai^land 
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attracted 20 i very senior , Black women. Within a fsw weeks 
trainee interast flagged | attendance daciined and miny dropped 
Qutm ObviQusly, the women did not feel the training would help 
thmm enough in -th# plants or their personal lives to make toe 
effort wortowhile* 

Along with the lack of interest in basic education, the 
training staff a^so naticed a great deal of interest^ and high 
attendimce, on thm one day a week when the job^ bidding systew 
and work rules information and group counseling were provided. 
On the advice of the training contractor , the Joint committee 
decided that the basic education course was sii^ly a failure 
in Oakland I but that a new, separate course was heeded devoted 
exclusively to inforniation and counseling related to ei^loyn»mt 
and advanq^nent. The new course was toree week^ long and was 
called Advancernent Related Counseling (ARC) . It ^as opened in 
Modesto, as wall as Oaklud, wd it seeiMd tp Met a need in 
both places aiaong workers, primarily wonoen, 'who did not need 
basic education or ESL, ^ 

The mmmrgmnam of ARC helped clarify soma of the differences 
in needs felt by the various ethnic groups. Blacks and Anglos 
responded stfongly to ARC* In Oakland the attendMce rate 
averaged 90 per cent, contrasting sharply with the serious 
attendance \robl8rtis e^cperienced previously in Oakland's basic 
education, ^he differences in the registration pattewis is 
presentad in Table 6* 



Table 6 ^. 

FIRST YEAR COURSE 
RfiGIST^TION BY ETHNIC GROUP 



Course 

Advanceniant 

Related 

Counseling 
Numbar 
Fer^ cent 



Mexican/ Chinese/ 
Anglo Bl4ck Aaarlgan Amarican Other^ Total 



24 
60% 



102 
77% 



33 
17% 



0 

01 



1 

10% 



160 ^ 
391 



£SL/Basio 
Education 
Number 
Per cant 



16 
40% 



30 
23% 



164 
83% 



30 
1001 



9 

90% 



249 
61% 



Total 
Numbar 
Per cent 



40 

lOOl 



132 
100% 



197 
100% 



30 
1001 



10 
100% 



409 
1001 
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«h%«MirgmM of ARC had anothsr affeat, it orystalUiad 
i^isatira^lhat mm of th# biggsst bairris» to thi adyanea- 
#i If ami ^im ^^kw laok of kaoifl^fo about ttM jo^i aM 
tha rulas aad^^Moaaaaa for advwoBMnt»' For aicwAple, tasting 
indioatad tiiat OAly 13 par oanrt of ^a kmn and 19 par oant of 
tha ifOMa ^aiiiaaa knm# about tha bidding ayatfm, tha fonMl 



prooaaa f|E' ^plying for highar laval pOsit^bns. And many of 
thoaa who^nd know about bidding did not appaar to undaratanft 
ktiall how iT^orkadr^or hw it affaotad thaai* 7ha following 
atoi^i using a fi'ouonal nanaf illustratas a oommon tralnaa, 
situation i / 

Bar tha Ssdth has workad in «i Oakland tomato Ruining 
plant for 2S yaars, avaraging about 3 mmths work 
par yaar« Har Job has always baan to sort tonatoas 
as thay go by on a oonvayor bait* To gat to and go 
hoiM from har job sha has always mtarad and laft by 
tha sama door, naar tha baits ^ in tha 4 aora plwt* 
Durihg work^ sha always stays at har station # axqapt 
to go to Qoffaa and luich in tha oafataria. 

Qna of tha signs on the bullatin board says 
ROAMING IS PROHIfilTEDt^o sha hasn't gone into otoar 
araaa of tha huge plant wd doesn't avan know about 
most of tha maohines or tha jobs involved in tha 
rest of tha oannihg proQess. And| bacausa she doesn't 
know about the other jobsi she has navar paid uy 
attention to the announoamants on thB bullatin board 
about openings in better paying jobs for whiqh she 
might have bid* Her long saniority would easily 
place her at, the head of the list for a great many 
jobs which she could have learned easily. The tour ' 
of the plant which she got as part of the training 
program at the uhion hall was an eya opening 
axperience* 

In addition to providing Information, the ARC course also 
sought to deal with the timidity many of the women felt about 
applying for batter jobs. They were clearly hampered by strong 
social norw which said that some jobs were women's work and 
others men's work, officially, in fact, up until 1967 there 
had been two such lists and many of the attitudes were still 
deeply ingrained, in the women as well as the men, Tha 
attitudes were' not limited to plwit life, but for many of the 
workers ware strong fettures of Uieir cultures outside the 
plant. The story of another worker, again using a fictional 
name, presents the problem in graphic terms. 



mBmvM^ Wmtmgm and har husband had irorkad ^^ 
Sa^MHnto omimmrimm for ^out 18 yMMi tha. has 
raly hald saftSMial j^s whll« hmw htMand has a 
y*ar round alaotriaiui'a job^ making him paift of tha 
"c^^tilw* iQwm%. pluit's parsonnai nmafar 

pwauadad Hoaainai^ to try ^a job of llft^tlNioli 
drlvar whioh might giva har nearly yaar round nork* 
Sha did iiall at ths job for nearly a months but 
oama into iiork ma Miming with a palidf axhaustad 
looJ^Mid said sha wanted her old job ba^« He'r 
^ request iqpsat thm personnel manager baoauae she was 
one of his affima^ii^ aotion suooass stories and' 
ha asked her why. Sh# ai^lained that she and her 
husband had fought all night baoauaa he felt she 
was wlrong in taking a job whiah had always been^ 
man's job* In his view she was depriving a fMn^£ 
work^ preventing him from supporting his fa9dly« 
She was left with the choiae, keep her lift-truck 
job and lose her marriage, or go baok to iramen's 
work« 

All of the training was accompanied by pre* training and 
post* training tests to measure skill levels and the degree of 
learning progress* In all courses , the trainees progressed 
faster than would have been expected with average public school 
instruction and so the training must bm deemed successful ii^ 
terms of the stwidardiied academi'c measures* But# the test 
scores pointed out paradoxes importMt to the program* 

One paradox was that in basic education, the training 
director found, 'Although we taught and the students learned, 
there was no direction*** The fundamental problem with basic 
education he felt was that "we don*t know where thm instruction 
is going" because it was the component where they were least 
able to demonstrate a cdnnecCion l^tween training and future 
chances of advancement* "There is no beginning and end to 
the course I no standards for entry or exit." Although the 
students progressed about one half a grade level (•48) 
for each month of training, a pace almost five times as fast 
as would be expected in public school, th#re was no way within 
tha training itself to answer whether this tetter equipped 
them for work in the canneries or not. 

The training director did note that in the few instances 
where trainees had specific job goals, they were able to provide 
effective training* For example, several trainees wantisd to 
work in the laboratories which test s^ples of the products 
being canned, but they did not have the necessary mathematical 
skills* The project staff obtained lab tests and product scales 
from the plimts and davelopad a specific maUi curriculum for 



tta* jobs. Thtt training dine tor xmQQwmndmA that th« basie 
•dooation oouraa only te,kapt if it oould ba foouaad on auch 
t^€ific aHiila« ^ / 

Anothar paradox |>ointad out by tha taating waa tha diaoovary 
timt tha BBh trainaaai who .raoafvad'no ma^ inatructioni Aavar* 
ttialaaa prograaaad by alinoat thnm quartara of a grada laiwl in 
Mth« Tha training diraotor thought, that tha nault indioatad 
*^that tha trainaaa vara not ranadial laaraara in tiia traditional 
acadamic aubjaota whieh thay would hav* •tudiad in thair nativa 
country's aohools. Thay bagM tha training at saoond grada 
hpaaking 4aval (l«7]i, but at a fourth grada ariUwatio laval 
(4«2)« Training in tha English languaga appaars to hava 
ineraaaad thair ability to use othar skills* 

Third, thi Imgar training pariods did not produoa ooimDan* 
. aurataly graatar ineraasaa in laaming* For BSL^ ^a training 
diraotor raeonmandad tha ooursa ba limitad to tan waaks* 

Finally, tha ataff cam to raoo^iia that tha baat availabla 
languaga taats did not maaaura tha ■paaking akills baing taught 
i^n tha ESL ooursa, Tha rasaarah suboontraotor's own aduoational 
.eonsultant raviewad tha teits usad in tha projact ^d notad that 
tha projaot^'was dastinad to ancountar a frustration axparianoad 
by all ESL inatruetorsi thara ara no good tasts availabla .lor 
thair ooursa*s objaetivas. 

Tha procaading disQUsslons astablish that tha baaic 
oparational objactivas wara achiavad» That is, targat group 
trainaaa oama to tha elassas, tha elassas vara ganarally 
rasponsiva to trainaa naads and laaniing oeaurrad. It is vary 
in^rtant, of coursa, that tha training program ha& to ba vary 
flaxibla and raspond to diffarant naads in tha varioua locations 
which amargad during tha progrw. Thus , basic ad\^cation in 
Oakland was dropped an tiraly, tha naw Advancamant Ralatad 
Cqunaaling was of farad in Oakland and in Modasto, and, using 
tha staff rasourcas made availabla by the changes in Oakland, 
a naw coi^inad Basic Educatlon-ESL TOursa was Qpanad in Hayward* 
Finally, a follow-up ESL course using the project ntethqds and 
materials was astablished by the public school's Adult Education 
program in Sacramento* 

» 

^ In our opinion, these developments do not indicate a failure 
of the program to achieve its objectives* Ratoar, they point 
to the most important lesson of the first year of cannery training 
even within a seemingly homogeneous industry sector (the Northern 
Ca^fornia Canning industry) , there are such diverse needs that 
a training program must be sufficiently flexible in its design 
and operation to adapt to quite different demands which are likely 
to arise during the course of the program. The corollary lesson 
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la t mMt bm good avaliutloii MMuras and proeaAsas whieh 

viil biring wwvgant neods ajAd problraa to at tangos* 

Thm nm%% avaluiiti^it ijtwaf Imi waa to/dataraina^ irtiattMr tha 
^ainaaa taoli thm naoaaaliy atepa laadinf te advanMnant* Tha 
^t^ria aaqpaotad waa that thm tralnaaa would bid for higher 
pajfinf jobOTltt tha naxt oanning aaaaon, 

Tr ^^laa^o 1 Iqw* intarviawa fowd that about 59 par oant 
of tha trainaaa bid for a job in tha 1973 aaaaon. Thia waa A 
aubatmtial ineraaaa in bidding by thm trainaaa ovar tha 1972 
aaaaon whan only 19 par oant avan knaw ateut tha bidding ayatani 
and fawar aotually uaad it. 

Wa do not hava a diraot bidding rata for thoae who did not 
gat training, aa a baaia for co^ariaon. Howavar paraonnal 
of ficara in tha plMta with tha largaat groupa of trainaaa 
raportad an obaarvabla inQraasa in bidding and thay attributad 
thia inoraaaa largely to tha af facta of tha training progrua. 

Tha ranga of bidding batwaan tha trainaa groupa variad 
markadly. Table 7 below pre aants the bidding ratea for four 
of theae groups drawn froan the follow-^up interviews. Altogatiieri 
tha four trainee groups surveyed representad 72 per cent of all 
trainees, with tha sanaining trainees s|attered among a nund^er 
of small ethnic^ training course groups.^ 



\ 



*For further information on the sam$5le design, questionnaire 
and ■urvey results, see Trainee Interview Report dated June 
25, 1974, Center for Applied Manpower Research, Berkeley, 
CA 94707. 
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BIDDING RATES FOR FIRST 
YBAR CJ^MfiRK TRAlN^S 



ItexiQWi'-Amriean ESL 

Basle Gdueation 

Biaok Women ARC 

W#lghtad Avaraga 
Eatimata for All 
Tirainaas 

Tha obvious diffarancas ara batwaan ttia athnic groups. Tha 
17 par Mnt of Chinasa^Amariouis who bid may ^prasant an inoraa 
ovar what would hava baan tha oaaa without tha programf but not 
a vary substantial Inoraasa* Evan this flgura may ba too high ai 
It appaars soma of tha bids llstad axlstlng job «id so wara not 
a bid for ^ hlghar paying jobs. Uanoa tha rasults appaar to ba 
nagllbla tor thim group. 

Among all of tha first yaar tralnaasi about half of thosa 
who bid (29 par oant of all tha tralnaaa) 9 ^Id for jobs telow 
Braokst IV which did not raqulra job trials. Tha signlflcuica 
of this Is that tha oollaetlva bargaining agraaMnt slgnad at 
tha beginning of t^m 1973 caimlng saason allmlnatad tha thrsa 
lowast paying brackats (VI| VII^ and VIII), automatloally moving 
all of these. jobs Into Pay Braokat V, As a result, half of the 
tralnaes who bid, asked for jobs which would not provide pay 
Inoraasas over what they could a^^ot without bidding at all. 
This In turn raduoed the prospaot that overall data on a^vwce-* 
mant wd Incoma would show gains for ^a first year trainess as 
coir^ared to those who did not gat training. 

The main factor explaining the bidding pattern Is probabiy 
that much of the bidding ocQurred before the new collecti^ 
bargaining agreement was signed on July 26, 1973, and certainly 
before Its new provisions Qould be effectively communicated to 
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Did Not Did 
Bid Bid 
far ~ 



Mnt 
83% 

sot 

53% 
24% 



r 
nt 



17% 

50% 

47% 

76% 



Bid on Job^ 
Not Requiring 
Job Trial 
kar oant 



Bi/d on Job 
Raqidirlnf 
Job Trial 




41% 



59% 



29% 



29% 



thm seasonal r»k ud iLlm lookers « A sacond faatof is that 
mmm of thm trainaav si^ly oealdad that thay wantad-to kaop tiia 
job thay alraady bald «%d so thay lis tad it on thair bid| avan 
though thare no naad to bid for a job alraady ha Id* 



Advanoing to a battar paying job was the primary objactiva^ 
of tha training progra^^ although^ in tha eannariaSf thara is anji 
intarmadiata stap for many jobs^ and that is obtaining md 
passing a job trial. Altog^thar^ 25 par Mnt of tha first yaar 
trainaas got job trials and 21 par cant wara ultiMtsly 
suocassful in holding jobs which raqulrad suoh trials* Tabla I 
prasailts thasa rasults in mora datail. 
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JOB TRIAL KATES FOR 
FIRST YfcAR CANNERY TRAINfifiS 



Trainae Group 



Bid on Job 
Raquiring 
Job Trial 
9ar cant 



^caivad 
Job 
Trial 
Par cant 



Succassi 
in 

Job Trial 
Par cant 



Chinese^Axnariean ESL 



4% 



4k 



Mexican^Amarican ESL 

Maxi can- Ame rjL c an 
Basic Education 

Black Women ARC 



17% 

^7% 
36% 



13% 

371 
28% 



Weighted Average 
Estimate for All 

Trainees 29% 2^5% 

A useful indicator of program success is the 
trainees who actually 90t a job trial from Miong 
for a reyuiring such a trial. The earlier fi 

half of the trainees wiiu bid^ bid for a job raqui 
trials makes this indicator especially iniport^t, 
bid for a ^ob requiring one i4 pt£ cent raceivad a 
Of those who got a job trial, 86 per cent passed. 
73 per cent were sucuessful in passing a job tria 
originally bid on a job requiring one* 



13% 

32% 
24% 

21% 



proportion of 
tiiQse who bid 
nding that only 
ring a job 
Of those who 
job trial* 

Altogether , 
1 of tiiose who 
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fte job teial data avgfaita tbrM pnllainasy ^m^liifllmiai 
CD tte Aia«M«AMriaami i^P^ur to haw advasMd in tha 
plaata at all, hanoa tba traijilnf appawa to hava had mo impact 
m ttois liQflt tQsm atatM» C3) nia par Mat of tjAJAaaa 
finally hald joba Mqiilrinf job trlala ttl par oant) la qulta 
loir Mkd Mttia ttara vm probably a aMll oimrall lapaot of tha 
profrMi« (3) that If par oant of thoaa who f^t a job trial, 
paaaad, indloataa a quita aatiafaotory auoMsa rate for thoaa 
who raaehad tha jdb trial ataga« 

^^aaa praliaiinaj^ ooneliiaioiia ara oonf ixMd by astiiiataa 
of advanoaMnt in pay braokats dram fron plant raoorda mi 69 
par oant of tha teainaaa. Ovarall, 30 par oant of tha trainaaa 
advanoad ona pay braokat or Mra* Thia ia a alightly iiora 
favorabla raault than tha indioation that 21 par oant got and 
paaaad job triala. Tha diffaMnea ia^pr^^ly dya to t^a fact 
that planta in praotlea don't alwaya r^ulra a jcA trial or it 
ia handlad in auoh a low kay fa^im that tha workar faala that 
ha or aha haa aiqply baan givan Ma job without ooncarn ovar 
qualifioations. Thara ia alaO| undo^tadly, aoaa aai^ling 
arror. 

1= 

Aa aiqpaQtad from tha job trial date, nona of tha Chinaaa* 
Aaarioana advanoad in pay braokat. nii£ty*tiiraa par oant of 
tha liajdpOan^AiaariQMa and 31 par oant of all tha othar trainaaa 
advanoad ona or siora braokate* Four ^r oant of all trainaaa 
advanoad ti#o bradcate and 2 par oant advuoad thraa braokata. 

Tabla 9 jMldw praaanta tha braokat novmant data fo^tha 
trainaa aagaiante# Tha moat not^la raault ia that 50 |^r Mnt 
of tha Maxioui-AMriewa attending Advuoanant Ralated Counaaling 
(ABC) advanoad ona braokat* Alroat that many in tha "Othar 
Baaio Eduoation'* category advanoad ma or mora braokata. 
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BRAOuiT mvsmms for 

FIRST YSM. CMiMBRy TMLZNfiSS 

D«eMM« No OiMigc ^MWiatiVB >^ 

/ la la OtM TWO TbM« Om or Men 

Par oaat Pu mat Far par Par Far gm% 

eant eant enit 



CbiMSft^AMri^an SSL 


— 


1001 










iteTfl riti^AiMrl rin £SL 


71 


631 


24% 


4% 


a% 


30% 


Total ISL 


4% 


74% 


17% 


3% 


2% 


22% 


Baaic Bdueatim 




100% 










Maxican-^ariean 
Baaic Edu€atiQn 


51 


66% 


19% 


1&% 




29% 


Othar Baaic Bducation 




54% 


31% 


8% 




46% 


Total Baaic Ed* 


4% 


64% 


24% 


8% 




32% 


MaMican^Maricw ARC 


7% 


43% 


50% 






50% 


Othar ARC 


61 


70% 


19% 


1% 


4% 


24% 


Total ARC 


6% 


66% 


24% 


1% 


3% 


28% 


Maightad Avaraga 
Batimata for All 
Trainaas 


5t 


65% 


24% 


4% 


2% 


30% 



From tha prior rasulta^ tha Chinasa-AneriaaAa ara obviously 
a group of apaoial intarasta Why didn't thay advanoa at all? 

In our follow-up Intarvlawa, wa axaninad aavaral iatuaa 
which wara thought to hava a baaring on tha Chlnaia-MMrican 
raaponsa to training. Tha first question is whathar thair goals 
wara oonalstant with thosa of thm training progrw md tha answer 
is that thay wara not« Ona taak for our follow-up intarviawars 
was to datamina tha job goals oj tha trainaaSa Baeausa 
aaaasaing goals can ^ coi^lie^tdf wa Instruotad tha intar- 
viawars to ask ^a trainaas diractly about thair goalSi to 
Qombina thaaa answers with insights and information gained in 
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Tabl« 9 
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tiM tmupGS^•^M to r«lAt«d qu«itions, and than to rat* •iieh trainM 
in taaM of vMtbor th«y wan tad ysar-roiud work,, an Iflsrovad 
Masoaal job or to roaala la thair ou^rant aaaamal joe.. The 
daaira for yaar*round work or an laprovad ■aaaonal j^ a^^— ^ 
eonaiatant with tha training progr«R goals whlla raBalalng ln\ 
tba eiirraAt saaaoaal ^ob elaarly la not. Thm faults «rar« 
atrlklag. Blghtyaavan par oant of thm Clilaaaa-AiMrlcana wan^d 
to raiialn la thalr currant aaaaonal joba coB^Arad to 29 par cant 
of all tba ottaar tralaaaa Intarvlawad. Tabla 10 praaanta tha job 
goala of tha tralnaa study grov^a. 



Tabla 10 

JOB GOALS OF FZMT 
YEAR ORNERY TiU^INESS 



Job Goal in Cannary 


Chin-An 
ISL 
(a-23) 


ESL 

^n-24) 


Max-JUii 

BE 

^n*19) 


Blade 
ARC 
(n-25) 


Yaar- round Job 




17% 


37% 


40% 


Battar Saaaoaal Job 


13% 


, 50% 


42% 


2S% 


Currant Saasonal Job 


87% 


33% 


21% 


32% 



Mhy thsn did thm Chinastt^AflMrlaM worksra attend training? 
tha sain anavar saaaa to hava tean to goliaat tha atipand pay- 
nan ta^ although thay undoiibtadly also anjoyad ^a aasooiation 
with^air fallow workars during tha off^aaaaon. Many avants 
during tha training sarvad to oonvinoa tha training staff md 
tha avaluation subeontraotor that tha atipand paynenta wara a 
eritioai factor in tha teoiaimi of tha Chinaaa^AMrioana to 
attand tha training, but tha avants involvad in inaugurating a 
publio aohMl ISL program in Saoruanto saam tha most parsuagiva. 

Tha training TOntractor approaohad savaral oora&unitiaa 
raquaating that s^aial £SL QOuraaA ba aatablishad for aannary 
workara using tha pro j act mathods and matarials. Tha Sacruanto 
Unifiad School District agraad and startad thair program on 
January 14 , 1974a Sinca tha school district staff lackad 
^mtact with ^tantial anrollaas, thay raquaatad rafarral 
assistant from tha training cantar in Sacrwanto. Tha projact 
staff contactad about 15 workars who had axprassad ui intarast 
in anrolling in tha Mntar's £SL consonant* (Mi thm first day 
schadulad for classasi only ona woman ahowad up for tha public 
ESL couraa« Classas wara postponad imtil January 21, 1974 , a 
waak latar* During ^ia waak, tha staff at thm Sacramento 
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piitoj«iBt Mater eontaetad to Imiteff ««na«iry moifkmwm (31 ^ln«s<i* 

apaakiaf ifo^«r) « J«niiu^ 21| •fght individuals (7 ChiMS#^ i 
MMrlMas ud ma NMii€m«*AMrie«i) thomd but told tiia 

inAtruator tb«y aifht not continus sIam ^•r« vaa iia •tlpwid to 
ODwr M^wiMs iiioumdf suob avf truisMrtation and lunoh aoata« 
tlM aaorad d^ of olaaMS only tturM^toUviduala ouw and tha 
. projaot tjrainl^f Mntraotor omvinead stipanda wara assantlal 
raquaatad panuLaaim from ttoa DaparttMnt of Labor for usa of 
atipanda in tha publio SSL ^rogrm, 

Stipanda vara authoHsad by Friday of tha firat waak and 
on Saturday tba projaot ataff onoa again no tif lad tba 60 workara 
about tha program and told than ^at sUpanda would noi^a paid* 
On tha following MonAqrf 44 pa^la attandad olasflf on nBaday 
about 75 and on Nadnasday about 110. By tha and of tea iwak 
attandanoa waa aora than twioa tha naAar initially oontaetadi ' 
witH AO tlgn of a lat^iv in tha om^^ wiaks. Tha vast 
majority of thosa attandinf thm pi^l^ BSL ooursaa wara Chinasa^ 
Anarioansi of tha 110 anrollaaa, cmly 4 or 5 wara fron othar 
athnic groupa. A mandMr of tha Chinaaa^tearioan oongaunity 
statad* that tha information about tha stipanda had baan spnad 
ajBong oanna]^ workara by "tha Chinaaa-'^ariaan grapavina*" Tha 
turnout axoaadad tha fuAda availabla to provida ttipands and so 
i^nly tha top 75 in tarms of saniority in thm oannarias wara 
bo^varad, As a aonsaquanaa only About six mnrollaas ramainad 
in tha program without stipands^wlth 30 or mora dropping out. 
Whan stipands wara discontinuad^altogatear in April of 1974^ 
attandanoa droppad to approKlmataly 20% of thm original stipand' 
s^pportad anrollmant* 

As a comparison^ a similar public school BSL program In San 
jQsa, wite mostly Haxican^^iariew anrollaaa# of farad no stipanda 
yat was abla to attract cannary workars and ratain tham in tha 
program at sceaptabla attandanoa lavels. 

A numbar of gultural factors which wa don't fully undarstand 
wara undoubtadly at work in shaping tha Chinasa-^Amarican rasponsa 
to tha training. Ona manifestation of this cultura or at laast 
its aconomic practicas appaars to hava had a spacial impact in 
limiting tha opportunitias of tha Chinasa^Amarlcans for advanca* 
msnt in tha oannarias* nils limiting factor is tha unusually 
axtansive usa of car pools. Tha following tralnaa story using 
a fictional nwa is illustrativa. 

S, U« Wu was born and aducatad in Canton ^ Chinas and 
came to SacramentOi Callforniai wi^ her family aftar 
first antarlng Canada, ndgrating to San Francitco, 
and than going into the Central Valley* During the 
Qanning saason, she and four other Chinasa-Mnarlcan 
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wMMn hln m young ChiAps* Mtt to drivo tlMB la a o«r 
1^1 to aslant naar Davla, iteut 14 silaa away* Uxmi 
Ifii wanted to advan^ to tha hlghar pAylag job of oan 
£i24ar/Qpairato£, but $)iom joba tftattad aAdad an 
' howr lattir tAtti ^ aortiaf joba alia Md Mr #a« pMl 
fflaoda hold ao alM raaainAd in tba tmmf pB^iMg ioto 
aittoa aha nould hava te laava tha oa£ pool and 
oouldn*t afford tranaportatlon by haraalf* 

Baeauaa tha training staff and paraoAnal of fioara ^n mmm 
of tta planta had brought tha oar pool phwioiM^n to our attanti^# 
M oolAootad data mi thm aoda of traval to work in our follov*tv 
intarviawa* tha rasulta as praflantad in 7abiaa 11 Md U balow 
ahow tha aharp dif faranoaa batwam tha Chinaaa-AaMNMtaa and tha 
^"ti^r li^iir^' Noat atriking ia that aU but oa«iAr tba ehinaaa* 
Mariew^^ad a oar pMl mnd half of thair oar poofea Iniwlvad 
aix or mora paopla* , 



Tabla U 

MODS OF TWmh TO WOM 
FIRST HEAR CANNER¥ TMZNfilS 



Moda of Tranaportation 


Chin-Ma 
EBL 
(n-23) 


SSL 
(n-24) 


Max-Am 

Bl 
(n-19) 


Bla^ 

ARC 
(n-25) 


Car Pool < 


96% 


41% 


21% 


68% 


Orlvaa Self Only 




29% 


&A% 


24% 


Family Mamber Drives 


4% 


13% 


11% 




Bus 




4i 


5% 


8% 


Walka ^' 




13% 


SI 
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17% 
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4« 
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Mot in 


Car Pool 


4% 


59t 


79% 


32% 



The dffao.t o£ the unique Chinese-AMrioen oer pool pattems 

3 re efaphaeised by mn interview finding that 70 per cent o£ the 
ineae-jyuericana felt that if one of the oar pool MBbera fot 
a job which atarted and stopped an how before or after their 
fellow workers in thm ear pc»l then that woriier would have to 
drop out of ^e oar pool. 



Assessaent 

The question of whether ttie progru inoreaaed the advanoe* 
raent rate of the trainees over d^e e^erienoe they would have 
had if there had been ao program is toe overall evaluation 
criterion • Zf there was any aeasurable iJBpact at all we wnted 
to be able to answer ^o questions! (1) Has the inpaot suffi* 
cient to provide a positive sooial return or benefit oosv^ared 
to the oost? (2) Did the program make a si^^lfioant Qontribution 
to the affirmative aotion objectives? 

To get data for this^ analysis wm took two stepi< First, a 
oontrol group was oreated matohed to a stratified random sample 
of the trainees* Seoond, the ohange in saminga of the trainees 
and the oontrol group were oo^ared bei%feen tiie year prior to 
training (1972) wd the year after training (1973) • ^ 

The trainee and cQntrol groups were matted using the wnual 
seniority lists published by eaoh owning plant* The lists 
permitted us to match the trainees wd the controls oh four 
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vM^«bte»i' Plant loeatiwi^ awiierity lawl^ athnic frQup 
(divided fnto ChineM, Spanish, *othaf^ mummm utagorias) 
a^d MM« Aftajr feba aaminga data wara obtaiiiad va aXao'con* 
trollad £9ir incoM Itaalf, allnlnating tha iaw matehad paira 
vhan annual inMM In tha pra» training yaar dlffarad by $1|000 
of^mon% ^pandix A pjraaanta mora datail on tha aas^la ctoaign 
aa wall aa tha atatiatieal Malyaia« 

Nat iTOaot of tha Training 

* * 

It was inpoiftant to bagln by aaklng whathar thara waa any 
Is^aet at all from tha program baaauaa it waa tha firat yaar of 
an as^ariiaantal projaot. Sma poaitiva raaultSf avan though 
modaat, oould ba iinportant in furthar axparimantation with the 
layoff tima training goncapt* Wa bagin than with a look at tha 
raaulta of tha aaminga analysia. 

Tha nat inoraaaa in aaminga of tha trainaas ^m^mtmA to 
tha control group waa $102* Frcm a 1972 baaa for both grQUpa 
of $1,531 tha trainaas want to $1,899 and tha Mntrol group to 
$1,797» In tanu of statistical aig^ificanoa tiia diffarantial 
gain for tiia trainaas could have occurred by chance alone j^out 
one out of five tinea* 

In noat statistical analyses, one would conclude there is 
no atatiatically significant difference between the earnings 
of the two groups* Hence it would be reason^le to agree the 
program probably did not have a measurable impacttf^ 

However, a big "but" must be added, and that is; "but, the 
1102 is important'in tenis of cannary earninga." Indeed it 
represents a 5«7 per cent increase lii pay over the controls* 
Moreover, in terms is^ortut to^ the progrw, it equals the 
increase in earnings which would olccur if about 2/3*s -of tha 
tr^inaaa advanced one pay bracket/beyMid thec^Mtrol g^oiq»^ 
although remaining in the seasonml worker cac^sory* We know, 
of course, that only about 30 per cent of Uie trainees actually 
advanced one or more pay brackets so that the 1102 nat increase 
in earnings must be attributed to a combination of more than 
one bracket increase and more hours worked by soma of the 
trainees in comparison with the control group* 

Our judgment is that the $102 increase in earnings is 
significant in terms of the si^stance of the prpgram. Motwith^ 
atanding the atatiatical qualifications, we^ conclude that tha 
prograin had ui* intact which, although small, was consistent 
with its operational sucGess and was sufficient to warrant the 
continued developiMnt of the project. 
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A« with thm biddinf and advmMMnt ifMultei tlMra ymwm 
markad Aitimtmn^m among tfim subfTOups of tralnaai, Flritf the 
Mn who took training benefitad mora omparad to thair aontrol 
grovy than did tha. women t tha nat inoraasa for mmn was $19i 
comparad to $89 for tha womtn. It ahouid ba notad that^w^oan 
in 'both tha trainaa wd control groupa advwoad at a h^har 
rata than tha man*, Tha m^n in both grAups eontinuad to hava 
an abaoluta advantaga in aaminga ovar tha t^man, but aiMnf 
tha oontrol groups ^ Uia w^Mn cloaad tha aamihg gap by $lfi7. 
This ovarall anhanoamant of tha woman, partioularl^ in tha 
control group # may raflagt tha affiroativa action af forts ih 

ia plants to upgrada woman* Tabla 13 comparas tha aarnings 
'^arianca for trainee and control group jnan mnd woiMn# 

Tabla 13 

OVERALL EARNINGS FOR FIRST YEAR 
CANNERY T^INEES VS. CONTTOL GROUP 





Total 
Earnings 


Total 


Earnings 
1973 


Net 

1972 


Change 
to 1973 


Net 
Difference 


study Groui 


38 1972 


Trainees Controls 


Tralneei 


1 Controls 


'72 to '73 


Total 


$1,531 


$1,899 


$1,797 


$368 


$266 


if 

$102 


Women 


1,450 


1,825 


1,736 


375 


286 


89 


Man 


2,110 


2,427 


2,229 


317 


119 


198 


Difference 
be tween 
Women and 


Men 660 


602 


493 


58 


167 





Tha aarnings analysis confirms our aarliar findings about 
the Chinesa-Amaricana (see Table 14) excapt that the trainees 
even appear to have lost groimd jpmparad to their control group • 
Tha net differfenee in aarnings batwaen tha two groups was ^$41m 

The MaxiQan-AmariQans faired tha best with a net gain of 
$156, The "other" catagory , consisting of 73 par cent Black 
workers^ had a net gain of $81. As was the case wlth^tha 
analysis of gains of woman vs, men, the "othar" group started 
well behind the Mexican and aven the Chinasa^AiMricw workers 
in pra-prograiii earnings, but both the "othar"^ trainee and 
control groups made greater gains. This result may be due to 
tha fact that 71 par cant of the "othar* category cohststs of 
workers from OAlamd where the canning season is more sjJeclaliiad 
and shorter than in the Central Valley , hence, one wouldNa^qpect 



thm base InaCTMS to be lower. Additionally, our plant personnel 
officer and union business agent intervlaws, to be reported in 
a s^sequent section, gave uto thm isyression that there was 
more active bidding by all workers in the Oaklwd plants thaji 
elsewhere* This may explain why boUi trainee and control groups 
in^ the "other" category made relatively large gains , producing 
a smaller overall net difference between the two. If our 
supposition is correct that higher proportions of workers bid in 
Oakland, it suggests the posiibtlity that the net effects of 
the training may be reli^ively short lived, especially the 
counseling and information about bidding and jobs.r 

One of the personnel officers in Oakland did tell us about 
seeing some of thm trainees helping other workers to put in bids. 
These "spillover" effects may have been picked up in our control 
group matching procedure which involved picking the name of the 
worker nearest on the seniority list v^o had not attended 
training and who had the same surname category and sex. 
Especially in Oakland, where about 60 per cent of the trainees 
were between 46 and 55 years of age and had 21 years of seasonal 
seniority or more, we undoubtedly selected many workers for 
the control group who were old friends Bnd working mates of 
the trainees, wiUV whom the trainees would gladly share their 
new knowledge. Such a selection procedure undoubtedly permitted 
contamination of the results, but in the rough and tumble of 
applied experimentation this is simply an occupational hazard. 
Moreover, f ronn^^~Mnneries * point of view, their purpose 
in participating was not to engage in an experiment for the 
sake of gatharing research data, but to see if they could find 
some ways to enhance the job role of women and minorities. 

Table ^4 below, presents the earnings experienced by 
ethnic groups. 

Table 14 

EARNINGS OF ETHNIC GROUPS AMONG 
FIRST YEAR CANNERY TRAINEES 



Total Total Earnings Net Change Het 

Earnings 1973 lft72 to 1973 Dif fere 

Study Groups 1972 Trainees Controls Trainees ControT? »72 to^ 





$1,689 


S2,067 


SI, 911 f 


S378 


$222 


$15€ 


Chinese-Am. 


1,709 


1,797 


1,844 


88 


135 


47 


Other 


1,253 


1,700 


1,619 


447 


366 


81 



TtM dlfferwiQes between tha program sttgiMnti or oonponQnts 
arft fairly si lab id • Uowsver tha predominant raoial groups and ^ 
gaographioal lOQatlona inharant in tiia ooi^onantfl probably 
aJ^lain suah of tha diffarancaa. For axanpla, tha Chinaaa- 
jyMriaana wera mostly in ESL ud in that ooj^onant thay 
aKparianoad a loaa oompairad to ti^air oontrola of $38. The 
Maxioan^Amarioana in SSL had a nat gain of\ 161. Evan ao, the 
ESL raaulta remain wall JmIow tiia nat gidna for ARC C$104) and 
1 baaic aduoation C$2J4) • The baaic aducation result comas as a 
surprise bacausai as reported earlier, it was that QOi^»onant 
leaat focused on asqployMnt objectives* * 

The most impressive gain oama to ^a Hexioan^-Amarleuis who 
attandad the ARC Qoursa. Thay ei^erianoed a nat gain of $414 
over their control group« The "others' who attended ARC had a 
net gain of only 153 • Underlying tois result is the fact that 
84 par cent of these trainees came from Oakland whara the 
oon^ol group experienced the greatest gain between 1972 and 
1973 of any of the control group. 

The ARC results add further weight to our theory that there 
may have been substantial spillovei' effects from the training in 
Oakland, Eighty-four per cent of the "other" MC trainees came 
from Oakland and oonsisted of 107 trainees from 5 plants. By 
oontraati half of the Haxican-Amaricui ARC trainees came from 
j^desto where there were only 35 total trainees in ARC dra%m from 
about 12 plants, several of which are ooi^aratively larger and 
most have far younger work forces* The chances are that there 
was far lass possibility of contandnation ^mong tiie Mexico- 
American group by having the trainees share their knowledge 
Mung associates in the control group. We therefora conclude 
that the Hexlcan-Americw ARC results are more nearly w 
accurate reflection of the net intact of that component than 
is the result for the "other" category* 

Table 15, on the next page, presents the earnings results 
by training consonant and ethnic groups* 
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Tabla 15 



^EARNINGS WITHIN TRAINING COMPONENTS 
FOR FIRST YEAR CANNERY TRAINIES 



Total 



Total Earnings 
1973 



Net Change 
1972 to 1973 



Net 
Difference 



Study Groups 


1972 


Traineea 


Controls 


'Trainsei 


1 Control! 


•72 to 


ESL 


$1,729 


$1,964 


$1,936 


$235 


$207 


$ 28 


ESL Mex-Am 


1,762 


2,069 


2,008 


307 


246 


61 


ESh Cn»Ain 


1,663 


1, 754 


1,788 




125 


"38 


fiaslc £duc« 


1,657 


2,084 


1,888 


427 


231 


224 


BE Max- Am 


1,591 


2,023 


1,822 


432 


231 


201 


BE Ct)^to 


2,122 


2,180 


2,316 


58 


194 


-136 


BE Other 


1,696 


2,188 


1,937 


492 


241 


1^1 


ARC 


1,242 


1,6'95 


1,591 


453 


349 


^^^04 


ARC M«X*Ain 


1,619 


2,151 


1,737 


532 


118 


414 


ARC Other 


1,179 


1,619 


1,566 


440 


387 


53 



Our gonsral conclusiQn, alraady stated, is that the program 
had a small but maasurabla impact overall* Thm seoondary QonclusiDns 
are that tha program had no Impact at all o& the Chinase-^srican 
traineas in ways consistant wlto tha goals of tha projact. Finally , 
tha most substutial banafit accruad to tha Mexican-Amaricans who 
particlpatad in tha ARC program* 



Cost^^Baiiaf it ^alysis 

A standard measura of program af factivanass is tha classic 
cost^banefit ratio. This critarion approachas tha problam from 
tha govaniment's point of view and maasuras banafits in tarms of 
national economic accouiting concepts, Tha primary banafit 
measure is tha net increase in eamings which is assumed to , 
maasura the increase in productivity resulting from the program. 
Tha underlying assui^tion is that those who would have gottan 
the jobs which thm trainaas obtain soon find an^loynient elsa«* 
where at the same or a higher wage rate« Hence, there is 
assumed to be no displacemant or loss in net productivity. We 
will present the cost-benefit data in tha classic framework 
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and than will exaMna the special qualifications about using it 
in the cannery affirmative action context. 

The benefits are calculated by adding thm cumulative net 
increases in income which the trainees are expected to receive 
over the years from the continuing effects of the training \ 
program. This "stream of benefits" , as it is called, is 
discounted to bring it to its current value so that it is 
directly coi^arable to costs actually incurred. 

In most manpower training cost-benefit studies, the period 
over which benefits are expected to be received Is assumed to be 
a working life of 20 years. Our jud^ent, however, is that 
conditions change so rapidly that the net effects are likely to 
disappear more quickly. We think that this is especially likely 
in the cannery situation. As a result, we have adopted a 5 year 
benefit ^period for ISL and basic education programs. For ARC 
we have adopted a 2 year benefit period on the grounds that 
these benefits are likely to be especially transitory as the 
firms encourage all of the workers to use the bidding system. 
Indeed, one of the principal industry officials told us that 
he expected training and information about jobs and bidding 
would reach the saturation point in three or four years. 

The other major ingredient is the discoimt rate which is 
variously sat between 6 per cent and about IS per cent. We 
have adopted a conservative 10 per cent rate which is close 
to the government interest rates experienced during the project. 

Table IC, on the following page, presents program costs 
and benefits. We have excluded the results for the Chinese- 
Americas because it is already clear that there was a loss on 
the trailing investinent as measured by increased income* 
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Table 16 

COST-BfiWEFIT RESUIiTS FOR 
FIRST YEAH CANNERY TRAINEES 













Ratio of 




Cost Per 


Benefit 


Disco vm ted 


Benefits 


Frogran 


Trainee 


Period 


Benefits 




ESL HttXlcan-Am 


$983 


5 


yrs. 


$ 254 


.26 


Baaic Edueation 


983 


5 


yrs. 


934 


.95 




983 


5 


yrs. 


838 


.85 1 


Other 


983 


5 


yrs. 


1,047 


1.06 


ARC 


170 


2 


yrs. 


199 


1.17 


Mexicw-Am 


170 


2 


yrs. 


790 


4,65 


Other 


170 


2 


yrs. 


101 


.59 



The reaults appear to lead to these conclusions i (1) ESL 
produced little benefit in relation to toe cost. Even if more 
liberal assumptions are used (6 per cent discount rate and 20 
year benefit period) the benefit does not equal the cost. (2) 
Basic education produced benefits approximately equal to the 
costs. If any of toe very conservative assumptions we made 
are relaxed, basic education would produce a positive return 
on the investment. For example, if we had used a 6 per txnt 
diseoiBit rate, the final basic education benefit/ cost ratio 
overall would have been 1.04. with a 6 per cent discoimt rate 
and a 10 year benefit period, the benefit/cost ratio would have 
been 1,81. (3) ARC produced a striking return for toe Mexican- 
Mierican group and a positive return overall, even wtto the 
very^^strictive 2 year benefit period. The results for toe 
"OtoeP group in ARC were not positive, but if we relaxed toe 
assumed benefit perfod to 5 years, toere would be a benefit/ 
cost ratio of 1.3. 

The general conclusions following toe cost-benefit analysis 
would be toat furtoer investment in ESL, unless marked ii^rove- 
ments could be made^ would not be justified, Basic education 
indicated promising results and toe ARC seems likely, especially 
in certain areas, to be immensely productive, partly because 
of £ts low cost. 
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Cost*benefit analysis in thm cannary project needs to be 
qualified in aavaral respects. First of all^ w# would 
ra-emphasiza that the coat-benefit frwiework as we have presentad 
it is priroarily the government's criterion. Businesses^ for 
axan^le^ in their enginearing and systams studies^ measure 
benefits as direct increases in production made possible by 
the program incurring the oost* The government " s concept of 
benefit and businesses concept do come together when the 
government program relieves a direct production problem^ such 
as a critical skill shortage. But when workers enter an 
industry. or advance within the industry without relieving any 
direct production problem^ then the industry is indifferent 
since from their viewpoint^ (and this is consistent with the 
government's assun^tiona) they could have easily hired someone 
else with the same skills at the saine wage rate. 

Even in the governxaent ' s terms # the benefits measured as 
increased income will be entirely offset by equal losses in 
income by those who did not get the jobs when the advancement 
occurs in a tightly closed internal labor market. As Doeringer 
and PioreS point out^ advancement within an internal labor 
market is a "zero-sum game." 

In the canning industry^ the internal labor, market was not 
nearly as highly developed at the time of the first year of 
training as in other industries such as those involved in the 
LOTT project in the Antioch-Pittsburg area. In the canneries^ 
many workers are hired each season from the outside into jobs 
at nearly all pay levels and at least some of the women and 
minority men who advanced as a result of the training program 
probably filled jobs which would have ^en filled by outside 
workers. As a result^ there were probably some productivity 
gains as measured in national economic acoountLnq^ but they 
were not large. It is importajit in the cannery case to note 
that the problems of sex discrimination result precisely because 
there is open entry which routinely permits men to enter at thm 
higher paid jobs. 

The final point is tiiat the goal of the program from the 
industry amd unioh point of view was not increased economic 
efficiency^ although this was clearly desired^ but rather tii^|^ 
goal was to equalize employment op^rtunities for women and 
minority men. The intended benefit in these terms is greatet 
equity in work opportunities ^d income distribution. Our use 
of net increase in incon^ as a ^nefit is therefore a reasonably 
good approximation of the increase in equity achieved as a 
result of the progrMi, 
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Affirmative Action Gains 



Tha final critarion which wa will examine lias in the 
question ^ did tha program contribute to tha industry and union 
affirmativa action objectivas? Althoufh tha positive raturn 
in portions of the training suggests that there were soma gains 
by woman and minority men^ they were obviously small, except 
for Mexican^Americajris in ARC. But the affinaative action 
question really asks whether ^sufficient'* progress was made as 
a result^ of the training to begin to alter the basic composition 
of t^e work force, especially in tha higher bracketed jobs* 

Thara was no established maasura of whether the progrw was 
making a "sufficient'* contribution, especially because the GEOC 
deliberations which would eventually define adequate equal 
employment progress had not progressed .far. In the absence of 
a clear guide, we decided that the prop^^tlon of women among new 
"regular** workers * that is those who woBk 1400 hours or mora 
per year is a good indicator of affirma^va action progress. 
If women are getting an adequate share of the regular positions, 
then they are undoubtedly getting an adequate share of the 
better paying seasonal jobs« And the reverse proposition 
probably also holds true* 

Our examination of the proportion of women among new regulars 
in 22 of the largest plants inaicated that on the 1973 lists, 
which covered the year before the progrw, woman obtained 20 per 
cent of the new regular jobs. This figure produces an estimate 
that on the average 24 women made regular in these plants* 
Although thm decision is rather arbitrary^ ^e de cided that an 
increase of 5 per cent in the proportion of women who made 
regular would constitute a beginning, although very iMdest, 
contribution toward affirmative action goals. 

For the 16 plants which participated in the first year 
cannery training program, the 5 per cent increase in the propor- 
tion of women among new regulars would require that about 16 
women trainees madce regular, or, on the average, one per plant* 
We examined our ^ncocQe analysis data, using a base income level 
of $4,900 as an indication that a trainee ha4 made regular. 
None earned this amount of money, which was calculated by 
multiplying the lowest wage times 1400 hours* Since we were 
working with a sample of the trainees and a control group, it 
is possible that thara were a small nmnber who made regular, 
but who were not in the s^ple* Indeed, We know of one such 
case* As a result, we Qonclude that not more than 2 or 3 of the 
trainees made regular, and this is far below tha 16 needed to 
meet our affirmative action progress criteria* 
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Th« overall aoncluslon about the Impact of the first y«ar 
Qemnrnty training progrant In equalizing employment opportunitlea 
for voflien is ^at it had little or no eff^t. 

Employer and^ Union Views r 

In the Winter of 1974 we interviewed 15 canning eon^any 
Xnduatrial Relations Directors and plant Personnel Officers ud 
11 Teamster Cannery Council Secretary-Treasurers and Business 
Agents to gain their perceptions of the program and its place 
in the industry* The interviews were conducted well before 
the client interview and earnings data were available* The 
responses therefore represent impressions gained from observing 
or participating in training activities and, for some of those 
interviewed, also from being mM&bers of the program's joint 
policy committee, since the Joint Committee received regular 
briefings from the training contractor, the views of toose on 
the committee undoiibtedly in some degree also reflected the 
infomation provided in those briefings. 

Mmpower Problems 

The Center's experience in assessing training programs 
has led us to expect that e^loyers will assess a program in 
tmtmm of its Impact their operational manpower problems. 
If the program addresses production problems stemming, for 
exas^le, from a skill shortage, then they are likely to have 
favorable views. Conversely, if the program does not address 
an operational manpower problem, they are more likely to have 
negative or indifferent views of the program* We therefore 
opened our interviews by asking ^MUt manpower problems as the 
ooT^Ay and union officials saw them. 

Two problems were consis^ntly mentioned, neither of which 
was the object of the first year layoff time training program. 
The first problem, one seen as quite pressing in many plants, 
was filling semi-skille|l equipment operator jobs such as lift 
truck driver and can ladling machine operator. Both jobs, and 
a few more, were subject to high turnover uid required more 
training Wiwi could be provided easily on-tlw*job by first line 
supervisors during the hectic pace of the canning season* 

Pr^jf to the layoff time training experiment, there was 
little 0rganiied training in the industry, and plimts were 
having difficulty filling openings in the semi-skilled jobs. 
Wi^ pressure being exerted on the industry and union to 
advance women into higher paying jobs, including parti Alar ly 
the equipment operator jobs, the inadequacies of the customary 
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infermal on-tha-job training during the fiaason had becQine quita 
apparent to those we Interviewed^ 

The second mauripower prdblem consistently mentioned was 
difficulty in filling vacancies in skilled mechanical and 
electrical jobs such as seuMr mechanic* Part of the problem 
stexnmd from ^e restrictions imposed by the evolving 
seniority system. The general rule adopted in the 1973 collec- 
tive bargaining agreement was that a speciaJiied worker ^ not 
on the seniority llst| could be hired during the canning season, 
but that worker could not be kept on the payroll imless he 
continued to work in his speciality. Because the work force 
drops 60 to 80 per cent after the canning season is over and 
the remaining workers often perform a variety of jobs outside 
of their seasonal specialities^ many specialists hired from 
the outside were laid off like the other seasonal workers. 

A related part of the problem of hiring skilled workers 
during the season is that those who apply and are hired are 
often poorly qualified! the better qualified workers go directly 
to permMent jobs in other industries. Additionally, the noisy, 
high pressure working conditions in the canneries, plus lower 
wage levels than are paid for comparable skills in other 
industries^ especially in urban areas, contributed to recruiting 
problems and high turnover in the skilled jobs. Although the 
relative wages appear to have been rising, in 1970 the canning 
industry paid wages which were only 70 per ^nt of the average 
wage ii^MJ.S* industry. 

The industry had made one attempt prior to the experimental 
project to provide an industry-wide approach to training to 
meet its skilled worker needs. Since 1970 the labor-management 
contract provided for on-the-job training of mechanics, but the 
training provisions had not met the overall industry needs* A 
few companies used the training provisions to meet at least a 
portion of their skilled worker needs* O^er coi^anies had no 
success at alJ^with on-the-job skill traiiSng program, partly 
because of the failure of^ their workers to pass the required 
aptitude test. One of the hopes expressed by muiy was that the 
experimental project would assist these workers to pass the 
aptitude test. 



Expected Banefite of the Training Program 

The fundamental concern of the industry and union in 
participating in the program was to increase opportimities for 
women and minorities. Since 1971 pressure had increased for 
the industry and union to rectify the imbalwice of minority 
men in the highest paying job brackets and for women in all 



of the job brackets above the very lowest • Indeed It had only 
been slnca 1970 that dual pay and job structures for men mnd 
women were eliminated. The industry and imion hoped that the 
experimental gaining program would satisfy the recommendation 
by the State Fair Employment Practices Comnission in March 
1972 to develop 'innovative approaches that will obtain parity 
for minority employees throughout the total job structure*^ 

The primary benefit expected from the program was that it 
would help facilitate the advancement of women and minority 
gro^p members and thereby mitigate the eventual costs of a 
conciliation agreement between the industry and union and the 
Federal Equal En^loyment^opportunities Coipiission (££0C) in 
response to several suits filed by minority groups « 

While there was agreement among those interviewed that the 
program was expected to help women and ndnoritieS| the fact that 
it didn't deal directly with the skill training problems pro- 
duced divided opinions ^out the merits of the program as it 
operated in the first year# There were two main bodies of 
thought about the program's value although the views of few 
individuals fit entirely in one or another group* 

One view was that equalizing opportunities for women, the 
main af f irmative ^acti^n problem in the industry^ could help 
the manpower problems ' facing the industry* The view was that 
the women with extensive seasonal seniority represented a stable 
trainable work force which could move into th^ semi-skilled and 
aventually the skilled jobs and in^rove the overall quality of 
the cannery work force. According to this view, getting the 
women .to advance required an initial concentration on language 
training ,'^since many are Hexican*Ainericans with limited English 
skills, and also training on the content of cannery jobs, the 
work rules and the advancement procedures. The women were 
viewed by mpny as lacking the self-confidence to use the know* 
ledge which they possess and the training was therefore expected 
to build their self-^conf idence and assertiveness , The training 
program with its ESL. ^d ARC components was seen as dealing 
with the prerequiMtes for advancement* 



The second view waa that training, especially if it was to 
involve industry-union negotiated funds, should concentrate 
directly on the problems of filling vacancies in the semi-skilled 
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and skilled jobs. Whlla acknowladging that many women do lack 
languaga skills and tha knowledge to use ^e system of bidding 
for advvicainant ^ the view was that LSL ought to hm taught in 
the publig schools ^ not in the cajmeries, and training for 
advancement should be limited to providing the information 
necessary for those who already have the desire and self- 
confidence to move up* 



Impact of the Experimental Program 

We judge th^t some of ^e differences among industry and 
iwion observers about the value of the program as it operated 
in the first year stemmed from the difficulty of gauging Uie 
intact of the program in the canneries during the 1973 canning 
season. The program had served only about 400 workers from 15 
canneries which had a total of between 12,000 and 15,000 workers 
on seasonal seniority lists* In soma plants as few as five to 
ten workers were trained out o£ peak seasonal work forces 
averaging 1,200 to 1,500 and it was therefore difficult to 
judge the program's imgact* 

Heny people we interviewed could point to individuals they 
knew who took training and might, for exai^la, have spoken to 
them in English for the first time, or who might have gotten or 
failed to get a better job* But in only two plants, both in 
Oakland, were the number of workers in the training program 
large enough (50 to 60 per plaJit) so that the impact of the 
training was noticeable in the life of the plant* 

The personnel managers in the two plants with relatively 
large nun^ers of trainees saw several positive effects of the 
training, 

1* Tbtt c1ma£00b training gave the personnel managers 
an opportunity to discuss and explain coi^wy 
policies to a degree which had never before been * 
possible* These personnel managers, like those 
from other plants and union officials, participated 
in the training sessions* The participation took 
the form of discussing work and advancement rules, 
guiding plants tours and playing roles in mock 
registration and bidding procedures* The result 
for the plwts, in the view of the personnel 
meuiagers, was improved working relationships between 
the workers and the personnel officers* 
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2. h saaond positive effact of th^ training in the 
two plants was increasad interest in job 
bidding process with ,tha trainees using the 
systero more tiian other workers and enQOuraging 
others to take advMtage of thm opportunities • 
One of the personnel managers comranted that 
tnere were a suffioiant nui^er of trainees on 
each of the three shifts to make a noticeable 
difference in the level of interest in bidding 
on every shift and also more general Interest 
in md awareness of other company policies* 



^he union ud industry representatives were asked whether 
they saw problems in the program. Those interviewed had 
generally favorable views of the program, but did see problems. 

Onee coneern^ widely shared^ was with the lack of service 
for the most senior employees. Part of this problem \fas 
inherent in the program in that it was designed only to serve 
seasonal employees on layoff and therefore could not serve some 
of the very senior year-* round "regiirlar" workers who had been 
unable to advance. All of those we interviewed recognized these 
limitations were built into the design of the LOTT experiment, 
but mmny continued to hope that it would serve at least some of 
these regular employees in the future. 

A variation on this problem assessment was the view that 
the program had taken a "shot*gun" approach, attracting low 
seniority employees with little chance for promotion as we^ll as 
high seniority en^loyees with good chances for proinotion. Two . 
influential industry representatives felt that the second year 
program should concentrate on recruiting high seniority workers. 
Both said that they wanted the program to have a high success 
rate (measured by advancement) serving a smaller number of 
workers rather than a low success rate serving a large number 
of workers. 

Another variation on this problem which concerned several 
of those we interviewed was the difficulty of attracting senior 
men who were eligible for the program. The MeKican-American men 
if^^e of apMial emMn. A number of those we interviewed believed 
too few had signed and that too large a pMportion of these 
had droppad out. Many ideas werS advanced to explain low involve- 
ment by Mexican-American men incAyding thp^adea of *Maahiimo* 
which suggests the men were reluct1feat.-^o^^^ attend classes and 
compete with women. 
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^Qthar hypothesis to axplaln low involvenient by Mexlaan* 
AiMrlaw m@n is that sonia of the D^n who neadad basic education 
mnA English Iwguaga training wara afraid to sign up baoauia 
that would ba an admission to t^ cos^wias and their fallow 
workars that thay raally couldn't spaak English adaquataly or 
hamdla mathainatical or Jf^ading problams* Ona parsonnal officar 
said ha knaw Maxican-Ainaricw men who fait lucky to have a job 
and faarad that thay would be firad if the company knew about 
thair aducational inadequacies* 

The most troublasoma problams for tha program in tha ayas 
of those We intarviawed involved its position outside the formal 
collective bargaining structure and the established grievance 
pjiocaduresy In tha design of the progrui^ the training 
Qon^tra^tef as a neutral third party was rasponslble for teaching 
workers how to use the job advancement procedures agreed to by t 
tha wion and the industry through QOlleativa bargainicig. 
Understandably this role is difficult to fulfill and most 
certainly may not always be so perceived by all parties. For 
exan^le, in one area union officials became upset when the 
trainer^ in their view, bmc&mm a grievance advocate. Others 
on the union side worried over the possibility the training 
would be viewed as a benefit given by the employer* There was 
some fear too that trainers might erode the identity of the 
'workers and the union* On ^e company side there was the some- 
times difficult discovery ^at interpretations of the contract 
and practicei^as described by a company official in class were 
different from those experienced by workers from other companies 
or even different pleuits of the mmm company* Yet these various 
strains of the relationship never became serious enough to 
threaten the program's continuance* This was true^ in part# 
because many recognized bidding was a new concept that came with 
the 197Q Contract* Workers on the whole were barely conscious of 
the aKistence when training started* Training was therefore seen 
as a vehicle for making a new and to most seasonalS| strange new 
system work* 

Conclusions from the First Year Cannery I^TT Program 



The objective of the first year auinmr^ layoff time training 
program was to demonstrate that non-skills training (basic 
education, ^it#racy training and work orientation) could be 
useful when focused on a specific industry meeting the following 
criteria! 

- Specific skill qualifications were required for 
advancement in addition to seniority. 

- Hiring was permitted from outside the existing 
work force at all wage levels* 
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* Largtt nis^drs of senioc workers were passed over for 
advanMaent apparently beQause of problems which non« 
skills training could rectify. 

- Passed over workers experienaed eKtended periods of 
layoff, but were assured of recall to work ^nd thm 
layoff could be used for training pui^oses. 

- There was strong employer and imion support for the 
program* 

Two conclusions are appropirate under ^e objective p the 
first beings 

1. The project demonstrated that a non^skills hOTT 
program could be operated in an industry such as 
oarmlng whicK met bie criteria. 

The basis for thm conclusion isi 

a. More target group workers thu were needed 
applied for training. 

b. Target group workers were encouraged to 
participate by ei^loyers and the imion. 

Cm X#earning occurred at rates usually con- 
sidered acceptable for such a program. 

d« Bidding for higher leVel jobs increased 
about 100 par cent beyond what would have 
been expected in the absence of the training, 

e* A high proportion of thosa who bid for jobs 
requiring jobs trials received them (84 per 
cent) and an equally high proportion of 
those who received a job trial passed (86 
per cent) • 

f , Thirty p,«r cent of the trainees advanaed 
one pay bracket or more • 

g. The trainees income Increased more thui that 
of a matched control group, ($102 net Incr^ 
in income for thm season equaling a 5.7 pe 
cent net gain,) toong trainee groups, t' 
range extended from a small loss for Chinese-' 
Americans to a 24 par cent net increase ^f or 
Mexican-o^ericans who participated in thm 
AdvanceMHt Related Counseling (ARC) course. 

o • 
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Thm basis for this oonaluvloii ist 

Using eonservatlve assw^tlons (5 yaair 
bonsflt psri^d for ESL«and basio aduoation 
and 2 yaars for AdvanoCMnt Ralatisd 
Coimaalingi a 10 par oant dlsoount raM| 
and banaflts naasurad solely af Inorsasad 
aamlags) ^ BSL ra turned only ateut one 
quartar of thm cost (banaflt to oost ratio 
9£ .26), basic eduoation approxinataly 
broke avan (benafit to oost ratio of •95) 
and AdvanoaiMnt Mlatad Counsaling produoad 
a siaallf but ZManingful, net gain (benafit 
cost ratio of 1.17) • If one assusies^ as 
we do I that the increasa in inooma is a 
raasonabla measure of gain in the equity on 
behalf of women and minority mani then only 
the Advancemnt Related Cowseling produced 
a positive return on the invastment toward 
affimatlve action objectives. 

b. ' Using an altarnative measure of progress toward 
affijnnative action objectives (five per cant 
increase in the proportion of wMDen who made 
"ragul^r" status) , the project did not make a 
matelttal contribution to the affimative action 
objectlvas. 



Overall tha first year of cannery training demonstrated tiiat 
layoff time could hm used for training. As Increasingly specific 
needs of the industry were Idtintifijed courses were modified to 
meet these needs , including addition of the separate Advancement 
Related Counseling. 

Important lessons learned in the first year werei 
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fliterabl^ dlitewiMs in f nn «na ^ .ana 

•ad ODBpa^ to eoi^wiy* Nuy of thM« sttui froai 
di£far«na«8 in feJw surrowidinf labor aarkat« A 
progtm dssl^ should allMr fl^xiblli^ so 'ad jut* 
Muta to fit varlationa in aAada oaa hm Mda« ^ 

2« It was poaaibla to davalop ^and maintain a naaon* 
abla a^iarlnantal daal^ ^ that af faotlva avalua* 
tion OQUld ba omdi^tad« 'Thla was pbaaltoia avan 
though tha program undarwant ^i^rtaat ^ugaa 
dyeing tha yaar of oparatloQ* ConduotlAg tta 
axparinuital dasl^ avaluattw waa aada posiibla 
by oontinuing dialogue and oonaulta^m batiiaan 
tha training oon tractor and tha avaluation 
eontraotor* 

3. information wd ^unaallng amargad aa a oritloal 
program alaaant in this pro jaot just as it had in 
tha prior Antioah^Pittsburg projaott In apita of 
many yaara of work in tha oauiing Indus ti^i many 
trainaas had only a rudimantary knowladga of tha 
jobs, tha bidding and advanoMwnt prooasaai# and 
tha worH rulas. Moraovar, it badama olaar that 
tha affinMtiva aotion pr^lm raquirad ohangas 

in soma basio social and oultural nonMi tha woman # 
as much as tha manp had to laam to aooppt iiaw work 
rolas« 

4. Tha projaot sarved as an af faotlva oatalyst for 
davalopmant of training program for oannary 
workers in public school adult aducatloii programs* 

5. h third:^ party can provida training whi^ involves 
tha work rules in the two party labor^managemsnt 
anvironment. Some stress is probably unavoidabla, 
however* 



Consensus for the Second year Progrjw 

In terms of the dynamics of progrui development it is 
is^rtut to remember the industry and the union bagan wit^ the 
DOL model. Many were dubious from the beginning as to thm 
merits of non-akill training but went along since DOh was paying 
the costs. By the time planning for toe second year was underway 
there was more understanding of both the program design and the 
specific needs of the parties. 
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Whilo thttra vas net wfifom view about th< valiie of the 
progran^ ^h#ra was a eonaanaua i^ut thm pTOfXani elMMnta for 

1974. / 

/ 

. I* Bafis sducatlon aa taught In 1973 waa liot naaded' 
ff^k Mat caAMi^'j^a and ahouldi ba #lliRipatad 
flroa profrui. Soim form of baalc aduoatien 
telght bm Madad in aonjunctlon^wlth a •kllla 
training pfog^ami but In that ivant a progran 
tailorad to tha apaoifiQ naad aheuld ba davalopad 
at a latar data. 

2. h program which would train workara on aaleetad 
plaoas of oMnary aquipmnt whera high turnover 
and high training ooata are a^arianoed ahould 
ba inatitutad« Suoh a program, oalled Job 
proflGian^ Trainings (JPT) , waa davalopad for the 
1974 program involving training in operjyy.on of 
lift truck, oan labeling linea, seMera mnd empty 
can depalletisers* 

3« A program ahould be deaigned to replaoa the 

aviating on^Uie-'jQb training polioy for ineohanie 
pcaitions and provide some tozm of induatry^wide 
ski 11a training. 

4« While Engliah^ai^a-^Second Language would be a 
part of the aeoond year program, a concerted 
tffort ahould be made to encourage the public 
schools to provide £SL for cannairy workers. 

5« Advancemant Belated Counseling should be con- 

tinuad as a major ooi^onent of the 1974 progrim. 

if LO'TT is viewed as induing non^skille training such 
as basic education and ESL Uien it was not acoepted by the 
partias^ The parties # particularly the Industry ^ were too 
impatA^^. for imnediate results to wait for a poaaible long 
term payoff from non-skills training. In f ac^ to the extent 
any of this continued it was only becauae the DOI^ remained as 
a financial partner and its fimds were used for this purpose. 
The workers, for their part, continued to participate in ESL * 
and thereby expressed a belief in its valjae* 
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CHAPTER til . ^ 

TKMNINC* LAXO OfF CAHNBR^ WONCfiRSi 

Ml 

Tfti AlfiW^ativc AQtion C^mmn Traininq PTOgym 

7ti# pMBsuMS on tha c^wning InduBtry and union to •olvd 
.t)i«ic aCClmative aation problems Inarsasaci in Spring o£ 
1973. Thm C«llfoniia Faiy Hvloywent Practie^s Conmisilon (rEPC) 
o^nducted its Moond nvim of ch« Bdnori^ M^l^^nt situation 
and additional sulta %i#ra filad by minority organiiationa« Gvsn 
though tha first yaar nsulta hsd not baan dranatioi tha tfaining 
prograin of farad a h^aful stratagy to rasolva tha affiraativa 
action probiams and minimisa tha potantial oosts to tha onion and 
as^loyara. To satablish tMining as its priroary aqual amploymant 
oppertimity rasponsai tha California Frooasaorsi Ino., (CPI)t 
agraaci in tha 1973 eollaetiva Bargaining Agraamant to pay 1^ par 
hour for what cama to ba oallad tha MttWiativa Aotion Cannary 
Training Program. Tha agraamint father at^tad that tha as^Loyar 
c^ntribation would ba inQraasad toj 3* par hour if tha Fadaral 
Equal ftiployment Opportunltias Cownission (EEOC) vould aeoapt tha 
training program as full aittlaTOnt of all axisting and relatad 
Qiasa action suits and €oii^lainta« 

^ ' _^ 

Naithar tha EEOCi nor the OMVlaining partiasi agraad to a 
sattlaiBant at that point so tha aacond yaar o£ training vias plannad 
with w industry eon tributad budgat of $25O,0OO*$3O0,O0O^ or about 
half the arount thought nacassary to oparata a lainiBtally adaquata 
program* T©'^fi»Mca the additiQnal training, tha Joint COBwittaa 
sought a matohlng grant from the l^partmant of Lj^r, of fica of 
Rasaarch and Davalopmant. OOL agraad to provida tha funds with 
tha wderstandlng that it was making a ona yaar oontrlbution to 
aisist in tha "transition* froiti an ai^arliMntal and daiQOnstration 
projact to a parmanant industry supportad progrw« ^ 

Wa have alraady dasoribad tha oonsansua which davalopad for 
. ^a saoond yaar progrwi. It la important to add that tha ooniansus, 
oouplad with tha natura of toa affirmativa action prassuras, 
produoad is^ortant ohangas in tha program* a obj actives. Whara 
tha first yaar objaotiva had baan to tast whathar a non^skills 
LOTT program eculd ba affactivaly cparated# tha saoond yaar 
objaotiva was imambiguous affirmatlvt action i to inprova tha 
an^loymant status^ of woiMn and minority, nan. It saaroad claar 
that thara j^^as a strong congruanQS batwaan oaating th% affii^ativa 
action objactlva and Mating tha amploymant naads of &ha inoua^ry 
in ^a sami-skillad Md skillad jobs* As a rasulti tha program . 
shiftad from non-ski 11a training to ar^hasis on skills trai^nin^ 

Thi^Jianga in tha ovarall objectiva impliad changas in tha 
op©rati3nal objectivasi the program shifted from a pilot projact 
to a iar^a soal© oparational progrwn, Tha magnituda of the shift 

0 
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jMa) and ~aa iaeraaM iton IS plants to 52 • Also, whan tha ^llot 
prejact fe£ain«d''409 wer^ara, tha aacond ^aaj^ ^soqtsm avantually 

= = ^ ^ • * 

eall(ftd job pr^flalen^ TralnlAg (JPT) 'tesifiied for Mnl^ftklllsd 

Vh« lobs v«ir« m1«0««4 «Ctar a plmt by plante sorwr by 
%h# tralniiig oantraetor to idantify those jcbt whare aybstantial 
turaover axia^ed and tha taaka wan auffielantly ponplm tQ 
wa»ant trainlriga Iw^liQit ijn tha ialaotldii waa tha crltarla that 
thay should olfaf aiabatantial proiiiDtional ep^rtwiltlaa tow wmmtm 
f'ha joba s^a^tad vara oparating tha casing marine * te^pallatiaiai^ 
aaamri labal maehlna and lift ttumkm 

JPT tiralning was not aHpaetad to pr^uea qualiflad Vorkara« 
hll tralnaefer eonaiatant with Mntr&et acmdltlOTS ' and local plant 
praetieas^ would hava to pass a job trial to fully gualify for 
tha jobs* rhara %iara no uniform polieias within tha induatry 
about whathar^.or how, thm trailing was to ba eonsldsrad by tha 
plants in the procass of a^iffi^tion fojf job trials,^ 

To maka tha JPT training as ralavant aa poasibls. It was 
of farad in moBt. aaaas in tha workars.' o%m plantat 

Finally JPT was aonstrainad to thosa jobs which oould ba 
parfornad during tha off-aaasona Tha advantaga of thia ia that 
by daf inition^hasa jobs ara tha niQSt likaly to offar yaar around 
work and o^ats a maximvm opportunity ^r tha woiMn in gainiiig 
^ragular** wotHmr atatua. Bxcapt foj^^tha saaimrp which saals 
llda on tha cansi tha jobs ara all found in Uia varahousaa whioh 
typioally opsrate yaar around, 

Tha disadvantaga of training only for yaar around jobs ia 
that the woman would not ba introducad to tha nany striotly 
ataaonal jobs ia tha higher payj|^rackats« Thsae seasop^i j^bsi \ 
in £act, poaad a dilanuna baoausa as already pointad out in the 
discussion of tha industry manpower problaiae it is difficult to 
train in tha oanneriaa during tha rush and praaaure of the 
oanning saason* Horeover thare ia a clear prsferenae by aoma 
wonen for aaaaonal work. Tha effect of both factors^ than# was 
to raduca tha proapacts for parityt 

Following are the othar main elements af *he aacond yaar 
programi 

- Each of thm 52 canning pijats in and around the cities 
of Sacramento^ Stockton, ModaatQ| San Joae i Kayward 
luid Oakland ware offered a proportional share of the 
training slots according to plamt siza. ^ 




lafenAtiM tiieut cvsiiil^f teld vitti Mtiy 

i^ly fov toaiaiQf «id vybSftqiMiitly to bid iom 

* In kMplAg with tlM •voivlng ■•nlority aystMi in 
thm cumUiq indiistyy, tiM mst a«nio£ voj^kars wert 
flwi pi^loirity fox th« italAiAf qp|^irtimiti««« 

'i)^ » A stlpMd q£ I2«50 wm p%id to Mwr training nlat^d 
•J^nias suQh as tran«po(tati«i and babysitting* 

^ f Ito criteria wmsm idpoaad te limit pajrtiQipation 
^M^apt ralativa aaniority. HanM workara oould 
or not go to training for whatavar raaamia night 
notlirata than. Thay >ara noti for ana^la, raqui^ad 
to bid in a^yanoa for tha jobs for vhioh thay vara 
to ba trainadt 

Tha Saeond Ifaar Raauitai Job ProfiGianw Training 

Savaral TOAiideratlona ah^ad thm avaluatien rasaarch for, 
tha aaoond yaar ^annary program* Tha noat iaiporttet of thasa ia 
tha fact that tha progrm ahiftad frMi baing an aj^riMntal 
projaet into baing a larg% soala oparatimal prograA«;^ Sxparimntal 
dasign evaluation vhioh had baan poaaibla in tha fir&t yaar was 
not in ^a aamnd, Vots axuvlai tha Intarviaws by plant paraonnal 
managara served to divide saaaonal workara into two distinet 
gro^ss those who deoided thay wanted tha training and thoae 
who daoidad thay dito*t want it« Cosqparing rasulta between tha 
two iSf of Qourse, Inappropriata* 

Given the abaaiioe of an axperlMntal design i tha avaluation 
rasearoh oould only uaa parf ormanea «indioators and ompare these 
batwaan the programs and batwaan the trainae's e^qparience before 
and after training, 

^ A ssoond factor wnlch shaped the avaluation raseareh waa 
a praliainary finding by the training eoatraotor that only S3 per 
cant of the JPT parti oipants bid for one of the jobs for whioh 
they wera trainad. Baaausa the ea^loyers and the union were 
oounting heavily on tha training^ asp«cially the JPT progrwn^ to 
resolve their affirmative action problems, this preliminary finding 
was distressing. They therefore asked for a shift in the resaaroh 
from tha plannad stcond round of in«»plant interviews and ualysls 
of data from plant records to a s^t of follow-up interviews with 
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^ttM fcrainMS. Thmir aaj^r quAstiQn WMf "why a highsr propovtioii 
did not bid £o£ jobs £qm vbioh ttey im1^ tf«ia#dt" . 

With this asaigiwiAt t^om tha Joint Conilttaai tha CMtar 
for l^piiad Mmpovar Rtaaaroh (CMW) davalopad two aurvaya* Foir 
tha JPf gos^mkmntg CMM daaignad ^ foilpw*^ panonal intarviain ^ 
•orva/ with a aa^la of 400 trainaaa of tha flpprosiiaatalj 750 
#arti£ip«ita« iinoa fuiids ^ra limitad, CANR thmn daaignad a 
aiiapi^ plant Moord ^foliow^ap. for ^a £SXi md ARC trainaaa* Aa 
a conaaquan^i wa gainad mueh tmtm dataiiad data on tha JPT 
program thm on tha othar two, 

Wa tharafora ballaw it mora affaativa to praaant tha JPT 
rasulta first and than toe EBh^hRC rasulta in a saparata saotion* 
fiacaas#s tha praliminary data suggastad thara was a graat daal of 
variation in bidding ratas batwafn plants ^ wa atructuad tha 
aaapla so that it would giva a g^od raprasantatioA both of 
plwts whara mora bidding oc^urr^d md whara lass bidding oQOurrad*^ 
Wa wara able to conplata intarviaws with 327 of tha tralnaaat 
82 par cant of tha 8afi)pla# and 44 par oant of all who waiit through 
JPT, 

Tha survay quasticnnalra was dasignad to aooonplish aavaral 
things, 

- Wa sought through It to clarify tha bidding axparianca 
and undarstand what influanced bidding daqlsiona* If 
trainaas did not bid, why not? Was tha ornqpany halpful 
in tha bidding proeaas? Ware the trainees discouragad 
by anyone from bidding? 
p 

^ Because job trials are the really critical teat for 
the trainees we asked tnem about the experience. What 
were the attitudefi of the foreman or supervisor and 
fallow workara? Wara they halpful i or did they hindar 

the trainee in keeping the job? How halpful was the 
training in passing the job trial? 

In the following niaterial from the survay all parcantage 
estimates are projected for the entire training groi^ basad upon > 
tha e^ariance of thm 44 per cent of tha trainees ws interviewed. 
The material is organized into sections on bidding, job trials 
and bracket movements, . 
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Na haw laelttdad uiAlyMB\o£ bidding thosa e«M« 

vlMn tlia job baing aoiiflkt «u a BradMfe ZV or highar braokat job 
for whirfi* a Job trial is nomaily raquirad, Wioaa who aaid thay 
bid for a Bradsat V job auch aa "tba balt,» wbioh hivpoaad on a 
f^ oooaaiona, iiara not Ine^udad. MMp m did not mm% iaiii# 
banta on tha joba thay said tiiay had bid on, 

Altogottiar S3 par Mnt of tha tralnaaa bid for a job %mieh 
normally r«quiraa a job trial. In ttoaa pluita irtiich hava opan 
aaaifnaant on Braokat IV jobs, sona of tha trainaaa lAtaiAad 
thoaa jobs without having bid, Tha S3, par oaat aatiMta ia 
^rafora a raitson^la astinata, tod ia alightly on. tha oonaarva* 
tiva sida* 

Alao wa idantifiad thoia bida which wara for joba for which 
tha parson had raeaiv«d training in JPT, Pifty-aavan par eant of 
tha total trainaaa bid for at laast ona job for «Aich thay had 
baan traiaad, Twenty-aix par cent of tha trainaaa bid for Joba 
which wara outaida thair training a^arianoa. 

Tabla 17 below, luaBnarisas the overall bidding aaqjeriance. 

* 

Tabl© 17 

PERCENTAGE OF JPT TRAINEES 
BIDDING AND NOT BIDDING 



Category 



Ysa, Did No, D14 
Bid NOT Bid 

Percent Percent 



Bid for a BracHet. IV or 

higher bracket job 83% 171 

Bid for at least one job 
for which the persorf was 

trained in JPT 57t 43% 

Bid for a Bracket IV or 

higher bracket job otoer 

than a job for which the 

person was trained in JPT 26% 
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These results ymrm mre enQouraging than th# prelloiAaxy 
findiitg hy.^d training aontraator and overall rata saaiiis 
ifttlta satisfa^©^. But in tems of mttiitmnoy, bidding on jobs 
tot whioh one is trained^ tha S7 par cant rata is still low an# 
was viawsd, as suoh by indnst^ and union 



Tha pralii^a^ data on bidding for JPT jobs indicatad that 
thara was a graat deal of vi^iability from plant to pl^t. 
Bacausa suoh a high overall avara^ bidding ^ata was f oiud in 
the survey (83 per eant) # the plant rates are haavily vei0itad^ 
toward 80 to 100 per cent^ although ^ne plant had a bidding rate 
of SI par oeliti Table 18, below, presents the peroentage distri- 
bute^ of bidding rates for tha plants with the larger number of 
participants • 

# 

PIRCENTAGE OF JPT TRAINEES 
A* , BIDDING FOR A J^B REQUIRING 

A JOB TRIAL, IN THE PLANTS 
WITH THE MOST PARTICIPANTS* 



Percont of JPT 
'Trainees Bidding 
for Job Sequiring 
a Jo b Tri al 



''Number 

of t 
' Plants 



Per cent 
of 
Plants 



0 




10% 


11 




20% 


21 




30% 


31 




40% 


41 




50% 


51 




fiOl 


61 




701 


7r 




80% 


81 




901 


91 




loot 



Total 



1 
2 
4 
8 

__7 

22 



0 
0 
0 

CI 

9.1% 

18,21 
36,41 
31,8% 
100,01 
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*t6r tha piurpoaa ef this tabla ancL to« ^^••quwAt plant 
^ plant malysaa w« caa trie tad th« co^% to thoaa 
pHp^ which had 10 or nora JWt traln«a»p of^sn wa 
IntarviawiBd at Inat 6. ^4a caatsletl^ aiAiaitas. 
a^linff azroif by inauringVthat wa had liitarvlawad at 
laaat half thm trainaaa in tha planta with tha lawaat 
partieipanta* ^ ' 

Tha noat in^jrtant raault from asking why people, did not bid 
for jobs for which thay wara trainad was tha finding that there 
w^re more tiian 16 diaorately diffarent explanationB. T^la 19 
Ml tha following page preflenta the reaponaea. Only one raaponae 
waa offered by more than 10 par cent of tte trainaaa, that^beins 
th^ ,juat did not like tha job (19 par ^nt) . Tha jobi noat 
fra^uantly cited were in thia order, forkUft, label machine and 
casar. The wide nunber of answers raade it difficult te pinpoint 
a aimple solution to imprtoving the progran'a efficiency in terms 
of trainees bidding for the job for which they were trained. 
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Table 1$ 

^ mscws m vwaums GkVM for 

HOf BZDDZIIQ m JOar FOR WHICH 
Rtasons (SiVM iox Not C GiiiLng the 

Just dia not Hktt the jcdb« for mHm^lm^ « 
too aoairyi too Mieyf too muoh n*pofi« 

•ibllityi or too heavy 191 

a« Felt did not heve enough seniority to bid 9% 

3« Did not get or finish the training. For 
, exaiaplef called baok to plant, got sieHf 
or 16st interest and dropped out 9% 

4« Not physioally able to do ^e job due» for 

exa^le, to illness, inju^ or overweight 91 

S« Job for whioh trained was in the sam or 

lower bracket as current job 8% 

6« Not enought training ot eKperienoe for the job 7% 

7« Got other opportunity at Braeket III or . 

higher job ' 51 

8t No bid is required for the job in ny plant ft 

9. job might lead^ to year-round work, which I 

don*t WMt 4% 

10. Felt the job was a man*s job 4% " 

11, Feared loss of opportimltief In current job 

if took another job 31 

12« No job opportunities were posted in those jobi. 3% 

13 • Was afraid of the supervisor or foreman 3% 

14 « Did not feel secure , confident or capable of 

doing the job 3% 

1S« Did , not understand that I could or should bid 

for tiie job 2« 

IS* Miscellaneous other rasponses, including no 

response 7% 
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Shit ^••coi»«ny did to h«lp in biddiag.. Did oo«pMy 

srovlda info»atl«i about th« i6b«, and i« ,i*i«t ki^d? ^J^^^ 
soiBany p«nm halp th« dMid* wh«tb«r to bid «id frtiat to 

bid on? Did th#y •i^iain bidding proeaduraa? Did they do othaf 
thinga to hsip? .Baaed upon the apwitaneoua seaponpea by the 
traineea, the interyiewera then helped the ^rion to indiea^-a 
penonai feeling about the» conpany » a attitude toward bidding. » 
Sieae Gowany attttudea aa aeen by toe tyaineefa were marked in 
one of the f our eategoriea fhown in Table 20 ot the following page. 
The eatagoriea were deai^ed aa a ^4duated aeale from an attitude 
whieh atrongly encourage th» peraon to bid to a negative attitude 
whieh made it difficult to bid. 



,».* 



Aa Table 20 ahowa, there were adna ^atinctly different 
groupihga. Conaidering/the top two reapooaea aa favor^le, 66 
per cent of the traineea feit tlmt their plMta were helpful in 
the bidding proeeaa. Only 11 per cent gave the clearly negative 
reaponae, ^ 

The major theory w were teating waa that the plant attitude 
would detenrf.ne whether pesple would bid or not. The diatributiona 
in the two eolumna eovering thoae who did not bid and thoae who 
did bid make elear that the conva^y. attitudea w^aeen by the 
trainees . had no signliicant ef f%cta on bidding. 
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TRAXNEBS* PIRCBPTZON Of 
TOWARD BXDDUIG 



seraed to want wm 
to bid and ipen va^ 
halpful Ui axplainlng ^ 
fcha^ bidding f^roeass and 
tba j^a« " 

Thay gava na Infornaelon 
about bidding «id tha 
jota§, but laft it up to 
m whathar to bid or not« 
Thay didn't anoouraga me 
to ' 



Thay lat paopla bid^ but 
wara not haipful in 
aj^laining tha bidding or 
tha jobs • 

It was hard to bid and 
thay did not saam to cara 
vhathar I bid or not* 



Par oant 
Who Did 
^ Not Bid 



.Par oant 

Bid OA job 
Raquiring ^ 
Trial 



Totai 
Trainaas 



39% 



35« 



i6% 



26% 



3il 30% 



27% 



22% 



12% 



100% 



23% 



11% 



100% 



A second theory about bidding which we studied was whether 
thfHC« VMS •pecial sources of discouragement which kept workers 
f^qp'JdLdding, ' We had been told that family menders kept women 
from BiOdingrf or toat fellow workers tended to hold one another 
back. We therefore asked the trainees whether they were discouraged 
in any way be anyone about bidding. The results, as shown in 
Table 21, are that 25 per cent of the trainees, ran into soneone 
trying to discourage them from bidding. Fellow workers, and 
these are mostly Mn, plus the personnel offlc^and foremen or 
supervisors, were cited by the trainees as attempting to discourage 
thei^. Family members were not mentioned at all. 
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Thm mamt. Import anA point about ^« aour^*. of at>eottg« gtMii t# 
homvar^ la that i% had no alfTalfleant •ffaot on blddlag • If tha 
wor^ra dUdn'^ hid. It w«a for aona oi tha otbar caasona 
aarliar. ' 



Tabla 21 

TMIHXIS BiroZMG BSUAVXOR 

muaso TO iubtoibr Ainrdw 

AT7E»ffTSD TO DXSCOUKAGB 
TBSM FroM BIDDING 



Par' Mn 



Souroe of J^y 
Disdouragasnent % 
About lidding 


ear oant 
IWho Did 
Not Bid 


Bid on Job 
, Raquirlng A ' 
Job Trial 


Fellow workers 


8% 


71 


Parsonnal Oft lea 


3t 


8% 


Foreman or Supervisor 


101 


7% 


Fmlly members 


0 


0 


Others ^ 


2% 


3% *• 


Not discouraged by anyone ^ 




' 7&% 




1001 


ibol 



Total 
Trainees 



The major avaluative question is whether the JPT pTOf raia 
produced an Incraasa in bidding. Forty*thre^ per ceh^ Of .^^.^^ 
trainees had bid in 1973 md, as reported earlier, 93 per eert oi 
the traineas bid in 1974, 4^ ! / ' - / 

The finding that the trbportidft of JPT trainees who bid 
nearly doublad from the season before training to the season after 
training suggaats the program had a s^stantial Intacta But sihoe 
there was no gpntrol group it does not entirely answer the question 
^Dout how puon q£ the affect is due to the program^ .Stated 
differently, we don't know how many mora of these people would have 
bid in 1974 con^ared with 1973 if there were no program. 

To gain mora perepactivs on the af facts of the progrMi 
differencas in bidding rates batwaan those *who had JPT training 
only and thosa who had also gone through the ARC coursa ware 
studied. That thera might be an interaction between the two 
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courses was first suggested by a JPT instructor who pointed out 
to us that it helped the JPT training if the workers had first 
gone through ARC training. For those who had not gone through 
ARC^ the instructor found it sojnetimes necessary to use some 
of the JPT training tinie to familiarise the person with the plant 
operations, the role of the job they were to be trained for and 
the bidding process. This ana other comments lead us to test 
the survey results to see whether those who had ARC training in 
addition to JPT had different eKperiences. 

There is a modeit, but statistically significantf difference 
between the experienQes of one group who did not bid in 19 73 and 
then attended only JPT training and another group who also did 
not bid in 1973, but then attendea both ARC and JPT* Overall, 
seven per cent more of those with both ARC^and JPT bid in 1974 
thcui did those who went only to JPT, Table 22 below auimnarizes 
these differences. 

Table 22 



BIDDING EXPERIENCE OF TRAINEES 
WHO DID NOT BID IN 1973 THEN 
ArTENDED JPT OR COMBINED JPT AND ARC 



Training 
Component 

Attended JPT 
training only 

Attended both 
JPT and ARC 
training 



Did Bid 
in 1974 

76% 

83% 



Did NOT Bid in 1973 
Did NOT 



Bid in ^^19 7 4 



24% 



17% 



TOtA 



100% 



100% 



Ta^le 23, on the following page# provides data for the 
fntird group* It shows that the non-bidders in 1973 were more 
|p^aS# both programs in 19 74, This group experienced a 
je ^QTease in the per cent bidding (52 per cent) , Both 
>v^^^e sa™ in the 19 74 bidding. 





Table 23 



CQaMPARISON of JIIDDING BEHAVIOR 
FQR JPT TFAlNekS BETWEEN 1973 
AND 19 74 SEASONS 



Training 

JPT training 
only 

JPT training 
and ARC train- 
ing combined 



Pmt cant 
VlhO Bid 
in 1973 



50% 



Per cent 
' who Bid 
in 1974 



81% 



33% 



85% 



Per cent Increasa 
in Bidaing 
1973 to 1974 



31% 



52% 



Jobs Trials 

i - - 

The most distressiny finding of the survey was that only about 
half (52 per cent) of those who bid for a job got a job trial* 
The proportion of those bidding on a job for which they were 
trained and then got a job trial is even lower (46 per cent) • 

These results were comiterbalanced soaehat by the finding 
that 82 per cent of those who got job trials passed them. The 
cumulative effect, however^ was that only about a third (35 par 
cent) of the total JPT trainee group succysf ully went through 
the bidding and job trial processes. Onlf about One fifth (21 per 
cent) successfully went through the Diddtng and job trial processei 
on the specific jobs for which they «?ere trained* 

Table 24 sLmmari£es the bidding ^rn\ job trial results. 



Table 2 4 



JPT TRAINEES JOB 
TRIAL OUTCOMES 



Per cant of Tofeml JPT T 



rainaes 

Any Bracket Job for Which 

IV or Higher P«raon was 

outcomes BracH€t Job Trained 

Bid ' 83% 57% 

Bid and got job trial 43% , 26% 



Passed job triai 35% 



21% 



In terras d¥ ^traiq^flg, if riciency\ tiMj 21 pmi cent who finally 
obtained jo^' foi \ifWch they, were trainia is the most critical 
f mdiny . . 'l*he figKfe of 35 per cent who obtainfld some Bracket IV 
hii^r job. nay be a better indicator of overall program impact 
, bttt- £t tdp ^ii rather low. The fact that 82 per cent of the 
tr^inefta p*Sstfff, their job trials suggests that the main probleni 
Pm i-n tne trainees' ability to do the jobs' once they got a 
chan6«. Wbm biggest problem obviously lay In the finding that 
tohly aboulc^half of those who bid were given a job trial Whv 
was this ao? 

We have two eloments of data out of the survey which offer 
■oroe insight about the low job trial rates. A distribution of 
the larger plants by the percentage of their trainees who got 
job trials presented in Table 25, shows a wide spread with the 
bottom four piants giving jc* triaU to an av«rag© of onlwsifi per 
cent of those who bid. In contrast, the top four plants gave lob 
trrals to 84 per cent of those who bid. 
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^ablm 2 5 

PERCENTAGE OF JPT TRAINEES 
WHO BID AND WHO ALSO 
RECEIVED A JOB TRIAL,* 



Pmc of Those 

Who Bid Who Also 
Il&g»iv«d a job Trial 



0 - 


20« 


21 - 


40« 


41 - 


60« 


61 - 


80% 


81 - 


100* 


Footnote ! 


*For 


the 



Total 



of 
Pl&iiti 

4 
5 

^ 5 
6 

22 



Per cent 
ot 
Plants 

18« 




mora JPT trainaas , of whom we intarviewad at l^ast 6, 
This raitriction ly^nimiiea the sairpling mtrox by 



insuring 
trainaas l 



t wa Had interviewed at laast half the 
the plants with the fewest participants. 



It is clear front the distribution that plant conditiens ot 
characteristics ware major factors in datermining how many/ 
trainaei got job trials* some may be economic factors iuch as 
the rata of growth in jobs and the rate of turnover in the work 
fgrce. Others may ba the policies and attitudes related to the 
afftrniative action effort* For e^csmple, some plants encouragad 
and facilitated the advancement of woia^and ottier* did not. 

The other ele^nt of 'data from the survay o^fewi some further 
peraL-^ctlva about the possible Impact of eawoiW&'An^ organisational 
facte rs. This element is the reslponses of.^^e trainees to the 
question^ "Why do you think that did no^get the job you bid ^ 
on?* The wisvers obviously reflect m often sutojectiv^ view from 
the tMift^es* peripective and we do not have a coimterbalancing ^ 
view ffcTO the plant dacision^inaktrs view. Viewed with that 
qualification, the responses in T^lt 26 give some suggsstiVe idaas. 
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TmbXm 26 

TRAINEES' PERCEPTIONS ABOUT 
WHY THEV DID NOT GET THE 
JOBS FOR WHICH THEV BID 



Per amnt. KaklAg 
Trainee Statamantg ^ the Stateroent 

No openings 21% 

Not enough seniority 191 

^ Discrtminati©ri against %hmm or favoritism 
for a lower bracketed person 121 

./ . 

^ Don't know 121 
Preferred currant 'jobi refused job or 

refuetd yob trial V 101 

Got or already had a higher bracketed job ^ %% 
Did not have enough experience 

Not physically able to do the job . 

Failed job trial 2^^- 

Hiscellanecus other reasons^ includU-rig no ^ 
response ^ Ifi ^^:Ar 

/ " lOOi ' 

We see two important suggestionji for explaining the varia* 
tions in the job trial rate in the afcove table *V if one .looks at 
the first two responses together ^ -"no openings^ rtl "not enough 
geniorltyi* they account for 40 per cent of the tr^^ee ideas. 
These two responses suggest to us that job growth ffid turnover 
are probably significant factors. 

The second possibility is the extent of dlsariminatlon or 
favoritisin prevalent in the plant. The interviews give the 
layresflion that these factors may bm mora prevalent in soto 
plants than in others, 

# 

After examining the ESL-aRC training results^ we v^ill present 
a statistical study seeking to e^cplain the variations in job trials 
rates between plants. 
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Job Trial SuQcass 

The rata of success on all of tha job trialsi S2 p«r cantp 
seems to us to be quite highp altfeough we have ,no^ norm by which 
to make a firm judgnisnt. In any casei mowm individuals did fail 
their job trials. We asked those in our sample who had failed 
job trials why they thought that happened. There jgere a wide 
range of responses arong a small group of interviewees (22) so 
presenting a table of their responses would not be mewiingful. 
We can cite momm of the responses f however^ to give a sense of 
^the range, "I gueis I was too slow,* "I don't kaow vhyi 1 
thought 1 did the job,' "toe supetviaor wanted to give the j©b__ 
to a relative," •! wasn't physiQally able to do the jQb|" and "1 
was discouraged by ths supervisor i " ^ 

We asked the trainees three other questions about their 
job trial eaqparlenee which shed som light on the factors involved 
in success and failure. One question asked of al4^th^se who got 
job trials was, what was their foreman 'a. or supervisor's attitude 
during the job trial? We have ^(kquwitly been told that foremen 
and supervisors are important in detemining who is successful 
in the jobs. Moreover , other research on industry training 
programs has indicatad that the climate of accept«ice created by 
supervisors is probably the most, important factor in determining 
trainees' succais* The responses of toa trainees to the quastion 
about supervisors' attitudes confirms tha impression we had gotten 
and the other research. ^Also Table 27 shows # a. significantly 
higher proportion (71 per cent) ..-of trainaes who passed job trials 
gave the most favor^le rating to ^eir foreman's attitude and a 
significantly high proportion (51 per eant) of trainees who 
failed job trials gave their foreman tha most^egative rating* 
Clearly since the iiiterviewg were after tha fact this is not a 
conclusive finding as it is possible the success or failure was 
projedte^d on tha supervisor as the cause* ^ j 
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* Table 27 

^'^ - TBAINELS* PERCEPTION OF * UH^M^»S 

' ATTITUDE DURING THEIR JOB TBli^^ 

ON JOBS FOR WHICH THB^ illDIVIDUAI.S 
HAD RECEIVED JPT TRAINING 



Foraman • s 
^ Attituda - 

tia Bmmmmd to want %m 
to gmt the job and was 
halpful , encouraging 
and patient 

Ha saoxoad to wamt me 
to gat the job, but 
didn't help vary much 

Ha didn't seam to cars 
whathar I got tha job 
and he was not halpful 
and patiant while I 
learned 



Per cant 
Judgmant 
of Trainaas 
Who Faasad 



71% 



5% 



Pax oant 
^ udgmant 
of Trainees 
Who Failed 



Total 



21% 



lot 



64%^ 



6% 



15% 



18% 



15% 



It^aeinad ha did not 
i&ant ma to gat tha job 
and waa impatient and 
disco uxaging 



9% 



51% 



15% 



100% 



100ft 



100% 



Related to the attituda of foraman in determining job trial 
success is the attitudes p£ fall^ workers « Very puch tha same 
respansa was offered by tJie trainees i^out the attitudes of their 
failov workars during their job trials as about th@V ^tt^itudes of 
their foranian. Those who failed job trials gave a klgiiificantly 
worse rating to their fellow workars' attitudes in oon^arison 
with those who passai the job trials* Table 28 presants these 
rasults. 
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Table 2 8 

I 

TRAlNLtS' PERCEPTION OF THE 
ATTITUDES OF THEIR FELLOW WORKEkS 
DLRING THEIR JOB TRIALS ON JPT JOBS 



Trainees ' 

Percej^tiona 

My fellow workers 
were helpful and 
m^y were encouraging 
in my job trial 

My fellow workers 
were indifferent 
or were not helpful 
and were discouraging 
in my 30b trial 



Per cent 
Judgment 
of Trainees 
Who Pasiea 



Per cent 
Judgment 
of Trainees 
Who Failea 



77% 



47% 





Total 



73% 




It is important note, however, that high proportions 
bot#foremen (64 per cent) and fellow workers (73 per cent) s 



of 

DOtn^ Eoremen loi pci weiit,i Miij , ._ per Cent) were 

perceived as quite helpful and encouraging to the trainees. There 
were negative attitudes but the probleras caused, if any, were 
limited to 25-30 per cent of the work force. 

The final issue we explored concerning job trial success was 
the role of training. In general, we have avoided asking the 
trainees whether they like the training program or found it useful. 
We did this because our experience in the past is that trainees 
have generally good feelings about training and will give optimistic 
general resporises which are not an especially good guide to 
evaluating a program. We therefore sought a more objective approach 
to asking about trainee perceptions of the value of training. We 
asked the trainees how well toey felt the training prepared them 
for their job trials. In geifcral the groups who passed and those 
who failed their job trials gave very much the same responBes, 
There are no significant differences in the reBponses by the two 
groups as presented in Table 29. It is r«th«r ui oddity, / 
even, that more of those who failed their job trials gave the 
training program the highest rating than did those who passed the ) 
job tibials. Moreover, the only completely negative responses cime 
from those who passed their job trials. 
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Table 29 



Pareeption 
of Training 

I ra«liy knew how to do 
tha jab"^£^cause it was 
just liKe/tha training 

I hadyto laarn moTm 
about the job^ but the 
gaining helped a lot 



The training did not 
help at all 



Per cent 
JudgiQent 
of Trainees 
Who Passed 

71» 

8% 

31 

1001 



Per cent 
Judgment 
of Trainees 

v^o Failed Total 

32% 20% 

53% 68% 

15% 9% 

0% 3ir 

100% loot 



1 had^o learn a- J.^t 
beQause tiie job was m^oh 
different from the ; 
training 



^ Advancement 

The final indicator of progr^ ^rformance is the rate of 
advancement from the 1973 pay bracket to higher pay brackets 
during the 1974 canning season. Of the total JPT trainees, 47 
per cent advanced at least one pay bracket* Fifty-one per cant 
remainerf in their original pay bracket and 2 per cant declined. 
Eightean par cent of the trainees advanced two or more brackets* 

* € 

The 47 per cent of trainees who advanced at least one bracket 
exceeds the proportion who got a job trial (43 per »y|t) and 
aubstan^ally exceeds the proportion who passed jobr^uals (35 
per cent). Wa attribute tiiis aiffarence to the vari^^ons in ^e 
work rules from pl^t to plant. For exanple, the 5 per cent of ' 
those who did not bid for the jobs for which they were trained 
because they got other opportunities at Bracket III w-iiigher 
are certainly part of the group who a^anced without ^ing shown 
as bidding or in most cases even as having a job trii^. T^ 
personnel office or supervisor or foreman simply wen^to thmm 
and asked them to take a job. 
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Table 30, below, Bummarises the results of bracket movement 
for the JPT trainees. 



Table 30 

PERCENTAGE ^WVl;MENTS 
IN PAY BRACKETS 
BY JPT TRAINEES 







NO 


Increase 


in Pay 


Brackets 


Training 
Component 

JPT only 


Decreaga 
in 
Bracket 


Change 
in 
Bracket 


One 


Two 
Bra. 


Three 
Bra, 


dumulatlve 
One or Mor# 
Bracks tfl 


1% 


491 


321 


14% 


4t 


50% 


JPT and ARC 


2% 


54% 


26% 


16% 


2% 


44% 


Total JPT 


21 


51% 


29% 


15% 


31 


47% 


Tha Second 


Year Results s 


ESL and 


ARC 









ESli training was part of the original course, along with 
basic education|> in 1972-73. The course was changed substantially 
for the second year as an entire package of materials was developed 
using the special vocabulary and problem situations characteristic 
of canning plants. The same material was used by thm training 
contractor for the Joint Committee and by the public adult education 
schools in San Jose and Sacramento which provided ESL for cannery 
workers. 

The ARC program avolved during the year of tannery LOTT 
training* For the second year of cannery training a aore 
elaborate ARC program was developed using slide films and o^er 
materials. 

ESL and ABC have the same general goal as JPT-*to facilitate 
the advancement of women and minority man within the cannery job 
structure. The course goals are lees specific in tjiat they are 
direoted towa^^ increasing the use of the bidding system, but are 
not intended to\ assist workers to pass job trials for specific^ 
canne ry j obs ."-^ 

The data presentaa for ESL and ARC is drawn entirely from 
plant records. No explanatory and analytical information from 
trainees is available. Hence we offer a much briefer discuasion 
of these two progr^is than was presented for JPT. There is some 



Qon^ara^ve LntotmMtion available ^out these courses from the 
first year of training In* the cwineries* 



Bidding 

Slxty-fovu^ par cent of the ARC«^£SLi trainees bid on a job 
requiring a job trial. This is lower than the 83 per cent for 
the .JPT trainees, but the ARC-ESL group Includes many people 
who are mono^lingual In Spanish or Chinese. Bidding ^ therefore, 
would appear to cort^are favorably with the o^er program. It 
certainly is better ^an the experience with the aaine programs 
in 1973^ when about 30 per cent of the trainees bid for jobs 
requiring a job trial. Some of the increase is undoubtedly due 
to improvaiMnts in the training, but miother portion of the 
inQrease is probably due to the generally increased awareness 
of bidding and endouragement by the plant staff. AlsO| the 
change in the pay bracket structure ha^d undoubtedly lixnited 
the prior year bidding. 

Bidding patterhs for these conqponents did vary a great deal 
from plant to plant. Table 31, below, presents the percentages 
uf the trainees who bid in 22 plants with the largest groups of 
program participants. 

Table 31 

PtRCK^iTAGE ^ ESL-ARC 
TRAINEES BIDDING FpR A 
JOB REQUIRING A JOB TRIAX. 



Per cent 
Trainees fii 
Job Requirin 


of ESL-ARC 
dbing for a 
^ a Job Trial 


Number 

of 
Plants 




Per cent 
of . 
Plants 


0 - 


20% 






0 


21 - 


40% 


3 ^ 




13% 


41 - 


60% 


5 




23% 


61 - 


80% 


7 




32% 


81 - 


100% 


_2 


* 


32% 














Total 


22 




100% 



72 




oup of gpacial Qoncmtn In 
those in ESI^A^ 
25 per cent Lfi^ 



. Thh Chin8Ss*Ajnariearis had Jdmh a, 
thf prior year .prograni. Few snt^rec 
incj^easeci thaij; bidding 
1974 aonp0Li^md tg.^^<fi] 



Thirty-f iv#. per cent qt the tSL*ARC trainees received job 
trials^ which is 54 per cen't of thoBm who bid. The proportion of 
those receiving a job trial ot those who bid is equivalent to 
JPT (54 per cent con^ared to 52 per cent for JPT) . The 35 per 
cent of the 1974 pSL-ARC traineee gaining a job trial is a 40 
per cent iniprovemelit over the^ 25 per cent who got job trials in 
the prior year prograin. But like the JPT program^ the job trial 
rate is mach lower than would *ieem deiirable given the relatively 
high bidding rate* 

-J 

Corresponding to their increased bidding rate^ ^11 per cent 
of the Chinese-Africans got job tftals conpared to 4 per cent in 

19 73. ^ ^ 

As with the JPT prograjn^ there was a great deal of variation 
between the larger plants in the rate of job trials. T^le 32 
gives the percentage distribution of job trials by plant. 



Table 32 



PERCtNTAGI:: OF ESL-ARC TRAINEfiS 
WHO BID A^^D WHO ALSO 







mClLlVhtj A 


JOB TRIAL 








Per 


cent of \ 




Number 






Per' ce^t 


Who Bid 
Received 


Who Aiso3 
a Job Trfai 




of 
Plants 


• 




of/ 
Planta 


0 - 

21 - 


201 
401 




6 
7 


f 


1 


30% 
35% 


41 - 


6 0% 




6 ' 






301 


61 


801 




1 






S% 


dl - 


iuu 1 


A 0 ta 1 

* 


_0 
20 


> 




0_ 

1001 ^, 
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Thirty-two per cant of th# iSL-ARC tralntas wara s^cessful 
in oos^leting the bidding and job trial proeessea. This npf^er 
aompar#8 quits favorably with the 35 par cei\t of the JPT trainees 
who were similarly successful. The average for the entire prior 
year prograin had been 21 per cent* Nine per cent of the Chinese* 
Americans "suoeessfully went through " ttie bidding and job trial 
process conyared to none in the first year program* 



Advanceroent 

Thirty-four per cent of the ESL-ARC trainees advanced at 
Ipast One pay bracket between the 1973 and 1974 seasons^ The /i4 . 
per cent who advanced at least one bracket is soMWhat ahead f f 
the weighted average for 1973 which was 30 per cent. It is w|(Jl 
behind the ^ per cent figure for thos^ in JPT who adv^ced at 
least one bracket. Table 33 suimnarlies the bracket n^vement data 
for SSL^ARC^ 



Table 33 

FEmmThGE MOviMBNTS 
IN PAY BRACKETS 
BY BSL AND ARC T^INEES 







No 




Increaae 


in Pay 


Brackets 




Decrease 


Change 








ctuiulative 




in 


in 


One 


Two 


Three i 


One or More 


Component 


Bracket 


Bracket 


Br, 


Brs. 


Bra. 


Brackats 


ESL 


3% 


691 


20% 


4% 


4% 


2St 


ARC 


4t 


601 


23% 


9% 


4% 


36% 


ESL- ABC 


0 


731 


9t 


18% 


0 


27% 


Total ISL-ARC 


3% 


631 


22% 


•% 


4% 


-34% 



Analysis of Variations Between Plants in Job Trial ^tes 

These findings wer^ presented to a joint Indus tiy-imion 
oonference in May^ 1975* 

Our conelualon was that the bidding and job trial success 
rates were satisfactory and only minor (5 per cent to 10 per cent) 
increases ^ght be expected in these rates. But the rate at 
which job trials were given to those who bid appeared too Iw, as ^ 
it did also in the ESL^ARC programs. And, not only was the 
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overall rate low, but the rates for thm 22 largest plants rangad 
ffoai 14 per nnt to 95 per centt Largely as a eonsequence of 
the low job trial rate, only 35 par cant of the trainees completed 
job trials and only 21 per cent ultimately gained jobs for whiah 
they had bean trainad. 



' Discussion focused on the reasons for the low job trial 
rates and rata variation between plants t Most thought ^riations ^ 
between plants was probably caused by different m^i^er df job 
openings* Simply stated^ the plants with mox% openings posted 
per woricer were probably those with the highar job trial rates* 
Others suggested sone plants might be giving training to workers 
too low in seniority to qualify for a trial. 

To test these theories we built profiles of each plamt using 
overall plant rates of job growth^ turnovar and comparative 
seniority* We developed 12 diffarent maasuras using data from 
the 1973^ 1974 and 1975 seniority lists* We used step^wise 
linear regression methods to examine the degree to which differ-*' 
ences in the plant's scores on JPT job trial rateSf as well as on 
five other performance measures^ ware explained by differenfees In 
the plant turnover and growth rates and relative seniority of 
trainees. The results of the analysis are simple # even if some^ 
what surprising I The variations in overall plant tBrnover and 

eKplain a signTFigant 
trial rates. 
308 leaving 

70 per cent of the varia^on unexplained. For ti|pBe who want to 
examine the analysis in detail Appendix B contains thtf list of 
variables used and the results of yia statis|tical analysis* 



what surprising I The variations in overall plant ta: 
growth rates and ln"relatlva seniority do not explaii 
anount of the varxation from plant to plani in lofa t: 
The maximum co*efficient of detarmnaW*^^ tR2J was . 




Since these factors apparently were relatively unimportant 
ne)ct turned to am axandnation of thm jobs held by workers who 
St gained regular status in the 1974 season* Our theory was 
at the make up of these jobs and the proportion of women who 
got them would be reasonable indications of the general experience 
with bidding and job trials in the plants* 

Several ii^ortant results emargad from the analysis s 

1* There were mora regulars than %^ expected.* Using 
the 22 largest plants as the base we estimata there 
were between 700 and 750 total new regulars 4^n tiie 
whole group of 52 plants which participated in the 
program. By con^arlson, there were about 750 JPT 
r trainees in 1974. Thus the new regular positions 
^therefore appear to be much mora appropriate as a 

•Regulars are thoia who work a minimum of 1400 hours 
in a yeart 
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'•p«eif ie tar^l of thf Gaining "mttQttmf^ehui ha4 
bMn racof^isad 1^ to that point. 

t 

2. SafiaetlBg tba historle hieing patta»a thoaa ' 
pkpnta yiti) ttia nost ^aninga at Bradeat ZIZ «qJ 
■ hy^r imd tba fwaat %rMMn aa naw nguiara* 
jd|||prpa].y,. tiioaa plants with tha noat opaninga 
^ ^mmm brackat Itfvpls, had hlghar propottioaa 
of m^n Mong naw Mgulars. Tabla 34 ihows 
thMi pattanis by plaata. 



Tabla 34^ 

NEW REGUUiR JOBS 
BY PAY BRACKET* 



Pmx cant of Jobs 
in Bracket III 
or Highar 

cant' of Jobs 
in Braokat IV 



Plants With^ Plants With Plants With 

Lowast Per cant NadiuB Pageant Highaat Var cant 

of Women Ai»ng of Wonao taong of Wontn J^ng 

Naw Regulaga Naw Ragulars Naw Ragulars 



86% 
4% 



66% 
20% 



56% 
24% 



Pat fsmt of Jobs 
in Bracket V 






3. 



•Data is for the 22 largest plants in this and following 
tables , 

AS expected from the prior point, ^e higher the 
bracket of the job, the nore likely it was to be 
filled by^ a man. Women were at, the parity level 
with man in Bracket IV, but received only 17 per 
cent of the Bracfet III* and higher jobs. Table 
35 presents the wage bracket distribution between 
. meri and wonwn • 



f 



t 



111 

Braefcat IV 
Brackat V 
4, 



TmbXm 35 

WEtffmkm OF HEII I^M^SAK iJOSS 
HEIiD BY MOKIH AMD tmi 



83% 

sot 

441 




New r«gua.ara hal* nora than 70 diffarant joba. 
But half of all ^a joba (49 par eant) and 
almoat ^4*8 (M*^ar cant) of tha Bra^at III 
or highar jobrf*occumd in juat "Ax Job^ta- 
gortaa, Wbla 36 ihowa thaaa jOba In of. 
tha nuibar racaivad by nan and voMn. 



'9. 



Job Cata^ory 
Maehanlc 



Tru^ and 
Related <Jobs 

si 

Supan^or and 
S ub* awe f visor 

Labal F^chine 



drew Laader 
Elactrician 



Table 36 
JOBS HELD BY NEW KEGULARS 



Man 



WoMn 



93 

6S 

15 
7 
4 

17 



100% 
85% 
71% 

m 

22% 




Total! 
wmaar Pag canT 



11 



15% 



93 
76 



100% 

100% 



■V 



- <2% 



6 


^9% 


21 


' 100% 




12 


' 63% 


19 


100% 




14 


78%* 




100% 




_0 


0% 


17 


100% 




42 






100% 





I. 'Th^ i^iim>>^y Qt nmw reg^Lars fluctuates 4 gtea^ dsaX 
from plan^" to, plant frW year to year In' each ^ 
individual p^Mt* The 1975 average for the plants 
waA ai new regulati^ but eight 4plants of the 22 
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had fMr than Wmm rcfiaar peaitieBt «id f - 
' ted 31 OS MM Mv Mfolm 'on tta IfHN.iM.- • v 

€• NbMBdld wa^l 1b thtt Mw ragutar ^•nings for 
tho jdbs on th« •oipar CM par oiat} » oagac 
(67 Mat) an# labal nachlna (57 pas oaii^, ' 
lot thay aay got IS par eant of tha lift / 
trtt^^ and ralatad jobs. t.^ ' 

s , 

Altofatharp ^||iln got ooly 17 par ealb of tha 
joba at Jra^at irr and highar. 
gottan tihe proorjUon of lift truck 
to tiiair ahara o^ tha work teree , . 
ct^ra'a yaara |pniority . (S6 par' Mnt) « 
par eant of tha naw ragular jeba at >' 
and abova %rould inaraaM to 3f par ^ 
i#oinan*a par eant of nair raguiar 
Braekat flland higher jobs oannot inofaaaa 
nu0i furtharf how«var« without thair gaiping 
jopaninga i%_tha Mchanie uid alaetridiui 
l^riaa, ^ . • 

What Anawera 4o theaa raa.ulta au^gaat for tha quaagtona about 
tha vaxiationa in job^rial ra€|s «i wa^A aa kbout tha futura 
diractio^a for draining profran? k / ' 

Tha f act ^hat tha olrara^l plMt trataa'of tunMvat and growth 
in joba'wid ralati^^ aanlority did hot Ai^laia^ a algnifteant 
portion of tha variation in Job trla^iktaa lAiia at.#|aat ^o 
^*S^^^* unaware . Ona^ia thtjb non-'a Jp iniii( i f aetorft. flueh aa tha 
Afvaa to whidh ai^ af finnativa 4otidiMialactioa g>oliey had 
tetoally b««n implanantad a^t all lavala of daoialon Mkihg in 

pliinta way faa -viry liBporttot in a»Vlaih^f tta'^latiQns in 
job trial ratea. In the l^tt truck kcatagory for instance, in the 
ijan ta with the higheat propertiiort of Mnen among new rogul^ra^ 
««Mn gained f of 14 (64 par pmt) otjOia lift truck poa,iti«ra. 
Ih contrast, in the'^^lants wi^ thji ^Mtfat proportion ol^wbnn 
antong hew TCgularSf tronaen did not ^ga^t^«ny of the 10 new x^ular 




ainong new r^gux^rm , wooen aia not ^g am^y ny of xhm 10 new x^ular 
lift truck poaltlons. Ovarii, PhM^^i»«F °^ traineea 

who bid for lift truck got Job trW^Peven*^ though thia'waa the 
aacond Jatgeat ciftegpry of new regular poalt^om. Another 10 
per cent did get a job trial on aome other Bracke|»iri or higher 
job, but that^Ieavea 45 per cent without a job trKl at that 
level* As prav4.oualy noted, only 15 per cant of the "hew regular 
lift truck poaitiona to wotaan. 

• ■%, 




Aaotha r part of tlia answar nay be that thera aay ao .....^ 
diffarant^ joba and the mix of openings these jobs varies so 
pjich^rom season Vp seajpon that selectiMi is a very random or 

Bttttca pmees^. Unlike ^re structured and highly dever^*d 
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iBtanal. Mber 
■tfiVMfi— n> ilk 
bids «t th« big 



r^ta, than artt no linea of progrMalan for 
paBMritts*^ IQMn « parsoB takaa tralninf and 
of tha iaaa^qi fof i;^ to tbna jobf « thaira 
(1) whs haa tha highaat aanioyity anong tha 
iaO bid for that job, i^d (I) will thara ba 
_ «t ^Urtioaar job? X£ aithar gaa^la ia wrong, « 

rtea parson wonld ao% g ain ^ job trial,' a van tho^h thara My b« a 
^arga iiurtjai of .i^ji1n|ii i^ othar job onagorin and tha parson 
Might hava hvI^* Minion ty to qiMlify for nany o't tham* 




grtt 

an opaning'^iA 



TtUa •tudy of vii^l«atioifs i^n tumo'UBr rataa cmf isM *tha 
IndMtry-union paiioepUMi of Uia naaA tor omtinuing Hktt truck 
traKin# and iAatituting a Mohanica, training' progran. Bu% tiia 
training alao im40m %q ^ acoo^aniad by ohangaa in tha aalkotion 
atruetiira and prooaaa. ^aia of ^a poaaibili^tfa for tha futura 
diaouaaad a^i varioua tlMi b^tha '^indua try-union rapralantatlvaa 
and tha training contraotpr^]|Pfri * 

Craat4' a ^^rvoir of t^; 
lina to %Mj opaninga aa 
^riodi araatin^'a 

Continua itinX tratAig 
aa po^patant «id 



1. 



ar. 



ad' fvorkara ara in 
^40:^1 ovar anf axtandad 
raa^iani * 




raon iri CM'tlfiad 
g tha job trial 



If 



Parpit bidding for a 6lu8 



op#iidngs ^ilur ^ In ^¥#ittct creating i 



of jobS4i«^ that a' ^ 
of mm^TlM joba*aa 
4a of 



4. Ffcquira bMdlAg as a praconditios ^t'aininf 
•atlaata opanlnga ao ^at appro3U.B^aly only thm 
naadad nusbar of trained workars ^ia avallablf. 



/ 



Aaaaaainant 
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AltoouQh wa do not^ava aicpki^i^fnental das^^ naaauraa aa wa 
did 4pr the *firat year /cannery pro|ramp a raaaon^la aaaaaaiMnt' 
can be made uaing the first year raaulta as benchnarks on all 
the avaluatlve crlterlai affirmative actloni net inpaet and^ 
coat I^enefita Follpwing are dlscuaaions qf tach. ^ ^ ^ 
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' ^ • Afflroativ Jfetion G« ini ' ■ • ' 

X^prevlnf th« 0%«tus of minerity tmn gontlsued to a «tat#d 
objMtivv, but data from an^indu^ry^wLd^ randow^ lin^le .iurv@y 
ahoipad tha% minpri^ mafi already hai^i^oba in. all but tha highaat . 
pay braokat i^roxiiiataly aqual to tMr propdStlon in mm worJc 
foroa. 'Advancing wbpm tharafora caiaai to b# tha.domin^^ obnearn* 
Hanoa,. th© main aaaeisteant .Vyitarion foj^uaaa qn tha ohMga in thm 
proportion pf woaln viong nav regular Wprka^s. . . j 



When we in%roduead that^ eon 
thm first year progrw, we rapor 
pLanta tha^a^waA^no ManingfuT 41 _ 
year, thara ^mm a maaningfy^ k^Qti 
anong naw 'ra|pware rose to 29*4 pa 




■ ■ 

•caf parity in axamlning 
thtf 22 laYgeat 
n 1^^n« Poitehe fie^nd 

pt9por^ion of vota0 
9n the seniorfty llitt 



iiaued at «h« baginning o£ 1|75 ift db^ajlipn with 21,0 per cent 

^« lf7#^*la^ and 20.2 pir* e»n%^^ «|ftft73 liim. Adju»ting 
the increaA ahovm on the ;m iiitf fpr tte jiraaU (1.96 per cant) 
lBC£%ase between the two prior%reajrM an incMa»ej|Which might be 
•s^c^d to occur again witAoufc' the aecond year j^pg^am changes , 
Wie net inci^ase in the propoyt^pn of woii^ among new regulars 
• is •stimated as J5 per cent. We thiftk this increase can properly, 
be attributed to tiim progrim,- an^ its asspfilated actions in the 
plants such as the pra-trainlng in te jiriews. ^ Women became new 
regulars in 44 posj.tions whi^H^e^-'fjfyolved in tfce^PT progrMi 
and. these equal the 35 per cent in^reipe. Oata on- the aix «f ^ 
jobs for the' prior »ears wotld have to be exan^^ed to doewnent 
the point, however. . ,i 

We 8t«t«d the increase wall .meanlpgf ui'' by which, we mean tttat 
it showed th« prograiiw^was havinf th« kind ©£ iH^aet intended^ 
But was t^s intact gre^t enough to M«t the needs of the 
industry and the un^on qoneidering the affiaoativr action- pressures 
The answer^ is no, Such an inor^fee, wo^^ ^ve toUDe Biuch larger, 
^or exfmple, if the affitmative «tipn targj^ for^Wmen was set 
>t 30 per , cent of teie regular joftt^/a target ^vel 4i»cussed in 
the ear Iv negotiations with EEOd, it would takrf five' years with 
wpnen %^fting 55 to 60\pef centSf ail new regtiUir posiil&ns to 
feach th|,f' target. Thi% Alculatiop irf made wder the assumptions 
th^ ^here is a 10 per cent turnovs^p«fc» amon% regulars, Including 
the woMn themselves who make ^egii^» ^at they beg«i hf 
yftoldlng about 10 per cent of all n^iilaA 
<^60 per cent share -^i^ th>i net^refiiiaa^lfl 
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positions. This 55 to 

, _ . tio^s wQuld^ requi¥^for 

the 22 largest plan'ts that 290 to 320 women tnake regular hachN 
yea?.. Given that about If 0, were Already makljig regula^ in-^^hj 
absence of^e pro^^am, i&dut 200> n^re would have be aEdei" as 
* ^fg"^- Or>% pi^gram.- ^his is about five timei ^ la^&i 
tegfttafii^ in -Pie ill^ond 'yfr^F So w^le the qoi^jusTon re^i 
that th« pr^rtw, ipd-V posiftve .pf lec^on pari^B^r women 
ina;givl tude at£)ll tob liow, 
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diitenslonB an also inportant, especially in 



\ Othvr . _ 

ligH^csf th« obi^ous nmmA tp ^CYeasa .the oyerall intact if the 
prefix was to help receive the affinatlve action probleBS. 
Table 37 sumnatisea key results alrca% reported. It conpares 
tlw •eooiid ^eajT pro^saai against the £i»t year aiid assunes, as we 
stated in Chapter XI » that^the first year had a snail but 
measurable net isfiact* Iibprovenenta over the first year are 



theraior*^ asstued 



ave produced greater ne^^ffects. 



Table 37 

SUl^RY OF T^INIKG ImSULTS 
OOIVARING FIRST WD SECOND 
^ YEAR CANNERY FR0GR4|1S 



Measures 




First S#^onJ* 
Y#ar Year 



Ineteased Mnm or 

Mo'r<| Pay Brackets' 

iQ^^asad T|p or 
Jfi6ra Pay Brackets 



29% 



2SI 



21% 



AT 



f Frogriu 
Xi^ j ob 
fr» IV 
or ajtgher 



C2nd Yr« Onlyl 
Job for 

Whi^ 
trained 



64% 



12« 



83% 
43% 
351 



47% 



^26%* 



21% 



1«% 



achatf. 



#a 



turatlon 



Bidding rates^ improved and nearly 
point for those wfC© weitt ^o .^T, if ^y Braeket IV or teigher job 
is considerad* Ihe biddi(hg AtM for ES^-ARC arid for JPT for 
tixm specific jobs for which the patson trained wiVe undoubtedly 
tQo^ow given the pressures on the industry and'^ioi^ In the 

3Dnd year^ for both groups of programs, the^i^icn problem 
the^^discrepancy 1 batween the bidding rates and rates at which 
inaas recaivad jfob trials, Ovensll dnky JO per cent of those 
bid raoaiv^ job t£i^a. Sucoaaa ia 
mined by how many receivas^ jc© triari^sinGe 
«ho .^t jo^^^ials passed theml ^ 





y da tar 

ent of thosf 



bi 



erJc 
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Tha proportlo^^f ^tirain^s who adyanoed two or pay b$ac* 

katl| probably baa^^llustratas the increased impact of the sqfeond / 
yj^ar program over .th# fiist year. Thraa 'tirws as mmnY advanced * 
^o^ or more bn^ets^ under JPT as did trainees in than first year, J* 
But this still calls attention to the linitt of the program's 
effectiveness* Many more trainees. than, 18 per cent .would have to' 
advance twogr more pay b^^pkets for ^e prograni to produce a. 
suf f^aienC^^ange in wonien^s share of ^he higher paying jobs^ 



^o pr< 
siyinc 

Cost'B^nefit Analysis 
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Althoufh comparative eamihg.data Iv not available^ k major 
incre^&e ln\he benef i^t^yfor ^e participants can be deduced fro 
^ tJ|e^ increase in. the pro^i^ti^ of wo^n aMcng the new re^ u^j rs # 

wnile traintes^n the first ^ear caroery program averagea^^llP^s \ 
than $2,0pCin wmtd income and those In our su^le remaiM^ in 
the seasonal categpiy^ ^ advance to regular status would produce ^ 
a very largje in^r^ase in income. Given the profj^ ofj^e new 
%#omen regulars their average wiage would have bee^^^. ffS^per hour * 
and they would: hjtve worked at least 1400 hours, Oii t^^e average 
they would haviB earned morf than $i,432, or a net increase of ^ , 
more^han $3, 4?* above ^the\^$2^000. The approKiii*^ely 40 new ^ t ^ ,v 
y wot^n regulars would then'tfave aggregate net earnings of $P37,2I0«^ 
TMh^net incom garln alone for th^^ gk^oup in one yeiir exceeds the ^ 
training collts which w^re $145 pel JPT trainee # o^ $148,750 
for JPT training^ Considering that JPT could be expected to h^y^ 
a 5 year bene^fit period, the accumulated benefits^, using a 10 ^ 
per cant discount rate, would produce a cost/benefit ratio in 
' excess of $S in benefits to each SI in -east, 

TWe improvement in" the performance measures for the ESL-fiRC 
componjentk probab^ly /also means ^at the return on the training 
inveatm^t impfoved over the. firvt^^uiAi We do not have the 
> #iita, howeve^, to estimate whether|pne iSL cpmponent by itself, 
. r and particularly the £!hinese-AineriQ& ^oup within it, improved 
enough to produce ^ positive eoat/benef it. 

Two^not^ are important abciut the cost-benefit analysis,v 
^ One is to reiterate the point ma«^e in the prior qhapter that 
income as a measure, of benefits is the government's MyA t^ 
individual *s primary benefit measure, but not that^f the ' 
industry or ufiiy. As an affirmative action pro^rtm, in thm ( 
eyes of the industry, the women wh^ advance displace men who 
woald ptherwlse" haWe t^k^n the jobs. Unless the\ advancement 
of the women has* helped, solve^ the industry manpower pi^oblemi, ^ 
^ /^them the ^rogJram apyejirs as a cost to the emp^pyers^ Jhe _ ^ 
eWloyers would n^^ v^^^F the cost-benefit ratio as i perform- ^ 
^anSs indie^^or, but ratner at |^he bidding and job trial 

• • ■ ^ • ■ ■ / 



.1 



kdl3«tos«,'4%lid thtt^ of thM %Q hm «• ^oss ta^ 

lob^p^s ^^nt AS ^•sibl«. so as to mlniiai^s tiiai^ oosts and 



^« s#aend nota I's to^oli^out tbe^^ipit^ of sa^sd jiaoope 
mm avM m Bsasi&ni of indlvidttaVpAHioip^t^o 
unaaployMnt iiisufuira 4f noraiilly disA|sSTC\from ^s't*be^fit 
analysis baoausa Ut is a^ransfar payrasnt as\bpposad/'to payiMnt ' 
fot^ produotiya work^ inaii^ioya&nt insu^rMoa )l^nis van, larga in 
th#^ individual oaleuZ\M of saasonal qannary workajra-i4«X4^^hay are^^ 
not working^ thay dran una»]^oysi^t insur»aa (UI) , whi^ is no% 
subjAet to fidari^ or stata^^ooM tax; An inoraasa in ineo^a 
^pf 13^432 is tharafera offaaTl^ a daojraasa in UI« Canaidaring 
all tha taMs on aamed iiMMSSi^ttaiiy of tha aaasonal eaniMJty 
worka^ axparianoa raal tax t^mm of 60 to SO par oant on aarnings 
bayono^a aniount naai^d to qualify for UI |^ayma|its«* Thi^ raal.. / 
. taic rata is tha oos^l^tion of actual taxas ohai^gifd^ against ^aiV- 
IneoM aii<f^ th^g2ost -VZ ^l^i^ts irtiioh ara likaly to a^raga about 
|€l par waak.^xat^it shoteM^ notac^ tha loss of UI paymants did 
not aMrga In any of our tnciAaa^ inurrvlaws ^a^ a raason for not 
biddi|^pr for not aoMpting job trials* ^ 




^Conclus 




roro ttja B^ond yaar Cannary liOTT Program 

: ■ • - 



T14iir€i|^aetiva mi rto 

was t to J^rova tha a^lt); 
' ''i^rbpriat^^under tha^ ob jaotiva« 

tgJhd 
fpt 




ted, o^ tha saoond yaar canliary pro^riip 
^^t status of woMh* , Thrf a cyclusioi^p^ 



h a sag 
ro 



yaar progra^ did jroJica a maanin^ful 
lj^tn<[^attfi statv^ s oi ifQinen, 



TMa b 



I i 



b. 



an4p for th« conclUBion #r«i 

O * J./ / ■ . 

Totty*savan par ""dmnt of tha trainaas advanced 

oha ^ay ^brackat or niq^a uid il'S par^oant 

idyancad tyo^ or w/S^mJ^my M&ekats*/ Tha com-' 

parab^ji ^figuras^o^ Uie prior year' ware^ 30 

par c^nt and 6/f(r cant. Using a oon^ol 

group for ooropa^isoAi tha flrst^ y^ar progran 4 ^ 

had^^^ ma^ a sroa^, bu^^^iauiingful, nat incr^lTa 

in incoeia so tha graa^lc advancamant .rata &i 

the sacond yaar jcami ba^ judgad t^ hava producad 

a highar nat efflact. r ^ 

There was a net increase in the proportion of 
women an^ng new regulars of 35 par^antf thay 
gained 29,^ par cant of the ^r^w ^oi^tions oh \ > 
the 1975 Aniority lists co^ared to an average 



K. of 10,6 par qant for 



tdfi. prior two year 
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-a* 1' 



^neluaion baMd^m tha'aatiMte that th« 
of tha profvaii i^ul,(|, hiva to 4iie4baav to, 
«i^iaMln at,' tha laval *%irhan vomn raoalwd SS 
to iO par eaat of tha ragular posltlona aaeh 




3; 



In . oyda r 
a aa t^ 



gdar t^laohiava tha..aff 
i of ^^Utad i^aa 
£da in iha training? 



.affinatiya a^i^ qoata^ 
iVaManti Iwul4 hava io 



/ 



Many of ^a iavz>o,vananta 1 aaaa 
induatsy and un^n rtpraianta 



naeaaifzy by tha 
a vara I 



\ 



J 



a. 



b. 



Inoraai'lng the rata at which '-thoaa who wara 
trainad for a job bid for- tha job. 

Graatly inei^aBin««Jtha rata at imieh dlioaa 
wh^bid for a^^ ^t a ohanca to parfom it 
(a job tria^. ^ • . • 

W* ' . ■ ■ ■ 

' c, Qpan4l|r up op^rtunitiaa throogh training and 

parhaps othar Mthods into tha nachanie jobs 
and thm craft jobs such as elaetricians. ^ 

. t 

Thaaa ehangas bacam the basis for modifications in the 
progran for tha third ya^r. The first step was to eraata a n«w 
ceursa in Janwf, 1975|galltd Machina Fuailiarisation Cotttaa^^ 
WCy. ceursa ww KM»a d to all ss&ional workers in* 

saniority order who hs^ Mptil up for JPT and it continued until 
June wlfan^tha season st#|pd, Tha course provided two^ays of 
in*trod«ctory work with the, «aehinery, and one day of disSbs'sion 
of Itha working conditions ^"require^nte involved with Che job. 
tfaiaaas afc thatWpoint w^ r^irid^to daeide whethir they 
Id like to Ifive the job an^ receive the full training, if 
ay were intereatpd, thejr Were then raquir^d to bid fot the job 
aa a condition of continued' training, •Thi*-waa %n injportant' 
departure from the viaw^jyi#t th^ progMm was a union negotiated 
benefit which senioritj^ eapldyees coull draw on as thay wished. ' 
The MFC portion was seen as a wly to pVcsarve some of the sense 
of training as an unqualified benfcfi*, 

Tha second »4ep was to.toefin to _flet the plaatk t^ astii 
openings ejqjected for the nesct year. These estimates ^ould then 
ba, used as^e basis «for asacifying yitf Aiwbar. of woricere wIm 
would ba tr^pattd for each job, and the hbped^as that ' 
trial i^^te w©Jld greatly increase. ?v - 

\ 4 ' \ ■ 




iense 
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Tte thtrt mtmp was to tegiA Mrioua pluming for^w indiiftt^* 
vidtt training program £oV tha Mohania 

. 1* 
^ ' Lowing ahaad, hoi#a¥ar» vara ^ »lti€al istuaB yat to ba 
jmoivadi 

1. Could trainiiig ba provldad to a dagraa whieh would 
fully qualify iiorkars for tha jobs so that thay 
would not hava to pass siy^aaquant job trials? A 
ralaliad ^uastion wasi what would hj^pan if a high 
•aniority wmui baoam qualifiad for a job^ ftould 
•ha ba' ahXa to bu^ lowar ssnlorlty wmn frosi tha 

^ jobs? I f 

2. Would the training ba'Sfoaaptad as part of tha EEOC 
cbiioiliatioh agraamnt? 




CHAPTER IV 



TOE FOTtTRE OF CJ^HERy IISAZMXNG 



fte thirdyaaf progirw (19?4*75) largely oontlniMd the 
pattasft d£ saoehd y^aiTf bu% it operated almrt entirely vl^ 
fwida set aside imdir t^^^73 eolleatlv^^arfalnlng agreeiMnt«. 
i gent Mlatfd^gppM^g (AK) , jo^froflalanoy Trailing' 
EngllahNwi^^Seaond Lanjgymge 





^ mre all offered, as 



Informally i^^the "ahoppera JM^el," the machine 

Jarisation tral&£M|^ean appr€^r^flly M wmmn aa m eHtenaion 

of th#^oounieling and i& opportunl^lB la^qiHio^ ainea 
Liowed the workers to handle som of the ^iiipMnt to help 
^deolde If they wiahed to ptf sue ^e ^cto Md the training* 
leas were regulred to bid for, the maohlnft joba before thay 
oontlnue into JPT* # 

i 

In the Spring of 1975 training was aictended to etoning^ plants 
in the outlying oonmunities of Northern California after the 
wmyHf oenters were olosed* Eleven planta and 312 a#di4ional ^ ^ 
workers entered the progrMn, To the surprise of the ytraijiiiig 
emtraotor, 269 of the 354 ^pliouits for traJininf aaKi!|K£or ARC. 
The es^otation had ^een thM^t they would aoaikentrate on fPt 
naohine training, X 




T>fO Other developnients of is^ortanoe oecurred in the thi^d 
year. One was that preliminary plans were developed for an of f-» 
Meson pre-apprentioeship course f^r Mohanics. Hot pnly did the 




to train ^womeh as mtihanios for 
ut. it ^sfifchari oontinuiAg manpoi^r 
whioh^M not )Han net by the 
Ooli^^d^^ '^^^9^^i^9 agra^iwnt 

repres^ntatiyab agreed ^f^- 

_ fiiiners of Uieir own rather d^an 

o^tinuin^ Jto rely entj^ly on the external training conttSkiOt* 

ep^ was that thb aon tractor would help seleot and train 

t\jtrainers and would monitor the overall program. There 
xed feelings about shifting to plant staff for training^ 
esSBK^lly axnoag som of the union leaders who^ felt the prinolple 
of training as a negotiated benefit would diaappear en^rely unlesi 
the union oouid maintain some industry-wide polidy direction over 



/industry need tM capability 
affijp&ative action purpoaes# 
probleu with mch^lc P^sitj 
on*the^job training program 



Sedbnd, ^e ooiipfny uid 
individual plants should have 




the program, Tht[ tf^aining contractor w^ ther^ore oast, at 
least in part, in a surveillance role hioti ^ 
some policy direction* 



wion 9aititain 



The Ziabor Departinent did hot hmvm a dire^^in^stmnt ii^ the 
^ird yea^ of cMnery training and t||e program data was not 



It 



, fMlietito M i« li^ b«cn ' for ^« tism% 
e,. th«t'y«ajr. ' * 





%Ant results £qw 



sir^ psi"*sppr€nti^ph4^ yis plant trainer prograns 
preliminary plarining stagis \mtll/tKe Spring 6^. ^ 
rndeed^ all training halted bfBbreen July, 1975# ajid ^ 
ir, 1976| as protracted negotiatiQi^ r^ntinued between the^ 
efl^ning cosipanles and union # and" the Equal toployMnt^^portunity 
Covnissiofi (EBOC) • Ofm issue irtiioh held a^ MnoiUation agree* 
ment was witther all of the partifes who^ had filed disoriAinatiQn 
suits or who might file sueh suits would agree to a finaL%ettle^ 
Mat. The o^er issue, aAd one vAich made fur^er training at 
oonpany expense seem unprof iti^le, was whettier the training N 
^r^ram w^uld be accepted within ttm agreeMnt as an ap|»ropriate 
Response to the affirmative aetion problem. ^ 

d , Some additio|ial ground work foc«^^lementi^ the eirentual ^ 
agreement was aocom^ished in the iiiierin, especially as^^j^^ form 
oj the agi^fMnt bei^ains clearer. Tbest activities inaludedf 

1. criteria were developed for^ s^^eoting plant trainers 
and prospective candidates were assessed in te^|S ; 
of the criteria. \ 



2. 




or criteria 
m% jobs which 
be strategic 



h c 



A 



Detailed minim w conf»eten^ ^ 
were developed for three high 
had high turnover and appearei ^ 
entry points intQ t^ highest 
euperviaor and jobr. Thl 

truck driver, oil^r-^greaser and^ 
operator. The intention was yialPg^|CTpifjfi'lliy was 
^cOepted as part .of the Cinal opnci ipitlon /agrees ' 
ment, the training objective wo4ld be to bring the 
trainee^ to a l^vel of coi^etenc^ required for ^e 
jq^. Those who failed could not ^allfy for^^^e 




3. 



4« 



A system was developed to^ se 
st<^*f, either wbman 0r minor 
qoilLd serve Jas 14f'son staff 
siptlih direc^r and the "aff 
the planfits^.^^^"N. , 

The d^ign for the p^-appren^ceshi 
tralnihg program ^as OToq^letedh ^ 




and train pluit 
oup^ll^, who 
n the affirmative 
claa^ npitibers" in 



p litechanic 



i 



{ 

EKLC 



9^ 



J. 



lha Coneiljation A,gr##roent and^e ConsanC DtCrar ^ ^ * 





h B#sic aonelllatlon agra^yit was nagotiat^ batwMn 
mnd tha Qannary con^anias an^jitf©i? in Fabri^ry ^? i975j, as 
rasoliition of a pri^aita elass aetimi disevlRi^aU.on suit fij^p^j s^i^ 
in DacarobaTi 1973, Wian tha agraamant was placad bafora tha 
U*S. Diittict Court in San Frarfcisco to dstarmina its adequf 
motions wara tiAmd to intarvana in tha suit by groups cont 
various aspaots/df thm agraamant and .challanging Its ^var|.__ 
adaquacy. The eourt held as^tansive haarings during whlah changas 
in tha agraamant vara negotiatad mnd than tha coyrt approved tha 
agraamant in Mayi, 1976. A saoond objaction was raisad against 
tha agreement and a^ fihal consant dacraa validating the agraamant > 
vas issued by tha eourt in Septambar, 1976 • * 

Ona of tha Vajor ^oi^lainta against the eonciliatioh s^raemant 
was that it placad' an axdfessivte amphasia on off-saason training as 
a remadifl str^agy* Those^ opposad prafarrad back pay to training 
and argued that only the madhanic job/ raqul^^d anything more thta 
minimal on-tha* job training. Moreover^ since tha industry somahow 
trainad whita males^ Ln'^thm past It was argued no ala^rata 
macbinery was raquirad for womin and minorities, * ^ 

Indeed I it is these off*ieason training provisions which 
distinguish tha agraamant from momt otjier agreements which have 
been davelopad under Title VII of the Civil Rights Act, It i 
appears that many industries have argbed that training programs 
will h#ve to be created to accoinplish the affirmative ^ction goals ^ 
but EEOC hn ganarally shied away from trainihg solutions ^n ^favo'r 
of direct punitive payments to those who^^ve suffered from 
discrimination^ accompanied by changes in ^seniority provision# . 
and advancement or entry routes, ^n this case the court approved 
thm training provisions saying tha^^ credible evidence" 

in support of the claims that training Hiff h©^ needed, Tha judge 
said furthers^ ^ ^ \ ' I i - ^ 

The Proponents have hot argued that extensive otl:- . ^ <^ 

seaiun training is needed for all high-bracket jf^f^ , 
but only foe certain jobs whiclir can lead to rBgnlmtu , ^ ^ . 
status. There is «^le evidence showing the need ^ ' "^-^ 

for off^seasbn training in these particular high- 
bracket jobi*^ With regard to meahanic -gaining #l 

the evidence is clear thab the hectic pace in ^. ] 

I plant during the processing" season prevents efTective ' 

on*the-jQb training at least for the initial stages ^ ' 

of such training* l^reover^ the of f-seaseih ^paid . ^ j 

1 Mfrf ^ ^ / ^^ .V^ . 

"^Opinion dataflMay 4 ,1 1976 , No. C-73-2153, by U.S. District Ju^ge 
William H, Otri«ck^ N^rtham District of Cali^rnia^ in tha caaa^ 
of Maria Alanii, et ai,| vs, California ProcessorB, Inc. ^ et al. 
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^ 1. Zt Mt fO&Ls €m Mpl.^Mnt of voMn ovar th« flv«. 
y«wf Uftt of ^M^fnMMnt «t 3i p«f e«nt. of th« 
poalticos in i^y,f b-brMk«r jobs (teat^to IZl 
and abova) r iimli^^ fox MOhwlc' whl^ is to b« 20 
P«r OMit. Mi^rity fprovp Miibara artf to %oUi«va 
^ pvi%v in. ap^l^ilMt MMiind by tiM pv^poirtion 

of th« Minority gro^ iMnbars in th« county p^ul,«p 
tioB. - Nlnori^ groups MO hsv« aIma^^ il^hlawd 
pMrlty in nany plants 'l£ all pay bra^ata •xoapt 
th« bighast. ' * - ' 

2/^ Ona«for*dna pla^nant of quail f£ad wMan and 

Blnoritlaa 4* °'a4uir«d until 'Uia goals ara aobl^ivad 
and naintainad, ^Ithat is, for avai^ Anglo mala h^s^d* 
<»a woBw or BibMrity nala Hbst ba bizad» 

3. ^ha infOEml ^em^^o^ rulp wai^ aliniaatad so/tbat 

1 all work^a with, -iBproprtata saniocity an4Lip6 \ 

t^l^'^^ qualifioatlons call dir^e^ly clain a jm at tba 

. baglnning ^f a saason avan i| an incwbant is tl^raby 

»u!r bUsmad out^ of tb% job. " * ^ 

p^/ 4. Tha eoncapt of- "plant saniority" wa^added, > This. 
. { npans sanlority Is naasurad fron tos aarliast 

seasonal^r ragiflajr saniority data of*hira. ^This 
provisiofllaffaotivaly aliainatad tha dual Vafaofity/ 
'•"^^ lists, 'for ragular mA saas^al, which stood as a ^ 
primary barrlar to tha advancapant of tromsn** 
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5« To facilitate advaAQsmnt of woMn aA# mlnoritZllK^ 
o^f«^8aaaen tra»iinf la to ba provldad for tUgti* 
dFackat poaitloi^ baaad on tha n^ib^ of antiglpatad 
vaeanclaaa T^a Gaining will >bNa up to thraa^^waaka 
in duration ifid may involva tip io ^raa jobia 
Enployaaa r^caiva thalr ragular rata of pay during 
tha trailing f^athar than tha $2aS0 daily atipand 
j which had baan paida ' ^ * 

6« E^loyaaa wao^oi^lata tha high*b^ackat job ^ainijrig 

. will ba bona i da red ijualifiad and thua okn uaa thair 
sJet^ plant aaniorit^ to claim a job for whi^h thay trainad* 

* ,1 90 




^ 7. A Bti^anli of f-awton |jr«-appmitiMahlp ppeqwuk 

*. At aad of 1^ ^ainiiit tM wwMn of hAo^IUm 
will b« eoMldMsd 4|«Ufi«d«Bnek«t ZZX ^poh^iilM 
t (this ii th« appnnUo* .olaatlfl^iwi) and thay^ ^ 
^ ' .can uaa thalr plut jMnlo'^^y ^ olalji tha j^a« . „^ 

. ■■ ■ ' ^ 
S. An^advanoad craft aklll training prof^ran ia ; $ 

ra^^rad for popitiona au^ aa M^laiatf* alvotsi* 

cian, pipa fittar ud inatrunant. MO&anic. fha 

training ia a^ailabla only to wonan and ivLnoritlaa 

and will ba oontoetad through qUallfiad trada 

' aehoolBf high aehoola, junj^r mllagaa and othar 

training tnatitutiona., Tha program will inyolva ii 

■tipand paynant and tuition rafunda. 

9. Proiwtion IneentiW ^Mnuftat Irill be offered tp\ 
woMn and minority gwoup muabmn In the^r-MMiut of 
$150 for the f Itst SQO hour* ^rked In *%high- 
bra^et job and $150 for th«S.ieoond 500 MWlT 

lb. An affirmative ac^on fund was^oreatAd witlr oohtri-. 
butions of 30 per liour wofked owr the five yea* ^ 
period* This eon trlbution was estimated to produ^ , 
a fwd of $S#000/000. Consilstent with the general 
E£OC perspective I the priorities for use of thm 
money are first punitive damages f&r priQr dlsdrii^ 
ination, seeondi inoentive bonasee up to $l|,000t000| 
and thirdf all tiraining oosts* 



lapleaenting the Agreewient 

With the groundwork already laid, aotlve In^lementation of 
the conciliation agreement begu after the 1976 canning season • 
The traijping contractor initiated the plant trainers' program^ln 
October and finished for all plants by Januai^fi 1#7?. The 
training took two weeks «id sought to teach use of a bbmpAtency- 
based curriculum, called Criterion Refarenoed Instruction (CRI) • 
The emphasis, of course, was placed on thm TOmp^ten^*based 
instruction because all of the graduates would be officially 
qualified for toe jobs they had studied. The trainer training 
was intended to provide an understwidjinq of afrftrTOtive action, 
and specific skills in communication. Instruction, planning, 
negotiating and problem solving, overall, the, program was 
expected to prepare the plant trainers so tiiey could organiie 
and majiage in-plant job training programs under the general 
supervision of the training cohtractorp 
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. . '^ Sklli' t^alnini tor hig ht bracRfft jobs began in Jakuary, 1977, 
with fVp'lw to train SS^ worHara to bacMoe qualified' li fit %x^k 
difivafs^ labfl na^ina operatora and biler-graaa»lra. ' Additionally , 
'th«.tacf«t ia thla^Spi4na of 1977 w4a' train 'ISO Bfafkattfll , * 
apprentice macl^anlosf 'all of Mioa wiuld .be wom^ or ninorlty 
group'.ntao, ' . . J* . - . ' 

\ - • ' ^ ' * - . ' 

^^^WM lir^ort4nt t© notm thab biddiiiflf was not rsq^ind as 
pre^dondltion to 4ntaring training* Thm oonfomanae qoranittA^ / 
Mt^ up by , the coriciX^atidn agre^mant concluded thm bidding require^ 
^^Ib would unduly riiatrict mn^y into thfi ttalning p^^yrtun** 

, Also. Hissing frdm th# ^977 training pr ograjn ^Wure thm ARC^W* 
ESI* -courses • The general jtidfiReht is' that the ARC course had 
sarVed its purpose by establishing an awareness on thW part of ^ 
the seasonal workers of t^ process and the j©b%^v#ilable 

in the plaatsV ^^^^^^ conciliation kgreement rfkde the 

function of- providing workWs /With information and counseling s 
direct responsibflftyj pf the union. This element olC ti^ 'agreement 
acdords with, ^ long itahding view held by many £n the union ^d 
the conipanies that the function of inforwition and counseling 
about advancement ©pportunities should be a union res^nsibility« 

The high bra<dcet skill training was limited during the year 
to the three jobs, but as new heeds are identified, additional 
courses will be developed. 

The pra^apprenticeship progrmn fo^^iechanlcs consists of two 
to three weeks of classroom instruction with on-the-job training 
following in the pl4ntSa 

Conclusions About the Futur^ LOTT 'Cannery Programs 

The original LOTT objeokives can be broken down into two 
statements s One objective was to determine whether the lay-off 
period could be used constructively to help dead-ended workers 
advancea The second objective was to determine if non-skills 
training is the appropriate training, 

* ' 

The conclusions relative to these two statements are as 
follows t 

la The lay->Qi£ period was not only found to be useful^ 
but in the canning industry it Is the only period 



As of Aprils 19 77p the Conformance Committee has accepted bidding 
as a prerequisite I but only so long^^as it is presented to trainees 
as an expression of serious intent and not an irrevocable commitment, 
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jien»«iaiU tgainiaq if>« .toot foun^ to h% uBmtnl in 



. ^•r^kara fehoaa ija tha union frtio iMliava that Bngliah-aa-a* 
aeoonS H^Bttaga and othar baaio adueatiMi training ought to ba 
availabla |o the workaca aa a nagotiatad banafit, but givan tha 
inaiataneaf by WOC and the' euning mnpaniaa on achieving the 
highaat rata of advancaarint poasibla for ^tiia iaval of training 
invaataant^ tha non*akilla training did not ranain a part of tha 



It is antiraly j^asibie that baaio aducati^n may yet be 
required ifeo ii^iavant tha nechanica and crafts trailing provisiona 
of tiia' dohaiiilition agreaaant. |van though thora have JNan two 
years of planning » the . taeehanica training progrMi, vhan it ia 
davaiopady will be untasted rad will almost eertainly ^o through 
a period of learning and devZopnant tii|ough trial and error, 
Especl'ally if the maclhanics training «id tha craft training aaek 
toj^raw any of the older woman or the Spaniah apeaking, basic 
educatim of soma kind may become asaential. . 

Without non-skills training, an intarasting paradox could 
emerge. Tha older women and the Spaniah speaking— the primary 
victims of prior di«crimln«tion"may be affactfvely e«oluded from 
participation. The youngar women and ^e younger English spacing 
minority people may be the primary banaf iclarias o£ the cannery 
affirmative action program even though it was their older asso* 
clatas who suffered discrimination. 



s 
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COPTER V 




AND POLICY ANALYSIS 



Thls'Mport has presented ths sxperienas ud 0On€rusions 
from an Sjqp#riMntel and Damonstration pro jaet tasting thm 
ooncapt of lay-off tins training in a singla industry p the 
Mo^thera California Canning Indy^t^* The prpjeot vm sivported 
over a five year period by the Of fiM of Research and De^lopmnt 
of the Ss^loyiMnt and Training Atolnittration of the U«S« 
Department of l^bor. Rather than being a statio test of a 
preoise aonoept, the projeat is best seen as exoellent action 
research effort in .which ideas are tested , evaluated and modified 
again* After a very discouraging initial e^^ritncey the final 
results of the effort were quite positive* 

^In the first effort the target group were workers on short* 
term lay-off from the industrial plants in the Antioph^Pittsburg 
area of California. The program consisted of adult basic 
education in reading and mathematics and groiqp counseling and 
sensitivity sessions* The major finding of the first year was 
that the primary target group of workers did not come to the 
progrw in satisfactory numbers* ' / 

In the second year efforts were made to develop special 
programs in a glass container firm and in the pa^r products 
industry* The employers and the unions supported ^e projects 
and encouraged the workers t^ participate » but it was unsuccess^ 
ful since few workers sough t*^trsining* 

The primary conclusion after ^o years Vas that non'-skills 
training wili not be attractive to workers on temporary lay-off 
in industries which have highly developed internal labor markets^ , 
with clear lines of progression, limited entj^ points and 
promotion based on seniority, 

« 

' itie idea that lay-^off time could be used constructively 
neverthfiless persisted. Some clues from the initial experience 
led to identifying ^e canning industry as an industry which 
might benefit from lay-off tlma training because of its. special 
characteristics* One obvious characteristic is that long*term 
employees eicperience extended lay-offs each year mnd are assured 
of recall to work* Additionally the canning industry was coming 
under increasing affirmative action pressures. Interviews with 
con^any and union representatives fo\ind favorable responses to 
the idea of conducting an vlndustry**specif ic lay-off time training 
experiment in the Northern California canning industry* Soon 
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thereafter the indust^ and ^e mtion joined together to eeek 
Department of Labor flnanolal support of this ei^erinent* 

The first year of the cannery training progr^un eonsisted of 
baei€ ^^M^atian and tng Il8h*as»a*seoond langtiage. InforiMtim 
md oounseling about jobs and the bidding and advanoeiMnt 
prooesses was interspersed wi^in the oourses* Training was 
offered in four sites-^Sacrammjto, ModestOf Oakland md Hayward** 
eaoh of which had a somewhiit different work force. 



'The first year results were quite positive. Large nus^rs 
of the primary target group of workers participated in, and 
learned from, ^e courses. Overall, they increased their bidding 
rates and received a raall but, meaningful gain in incMe of $102 « 
On the average this equaled a net gain of 5*7 per cent in total 
cannery income for the trainee group in comparison with a matched 
control group* Although that income gain can be considered an 
ib&creaae in equity through income distribution , the intact of 
pirn program was not sufficient to improve materially the enployment 
opportunities for women ud minorities* ^ 

Although the basic, operational results were probably the 
most iiq>Drtant findings, fiome specific lessons ^and insights were 
of almost equal importance* One insight was that worker charac« 
teristics varied sufficiently between commwities that the 
program had to have the flexibility to adapt even during the 
project year to these differences as they MMrged* One commwity, 
for example, had predond^nantly older. Black workers, while another 
had a very high proportion of Hexicui^Americans and a third a 
high proportion of Chinese-^ Americans « In the latter two consowmi- 
ties basic education and English-as-a^second language were 
obviously important courses, but it was found during the year 
that the Black workers did not need the basic ediicaU^on* 



A related Insight which led to the developmnt of a new 
course was that the Black workers, and indeed all of the others, 
had a great need to learn about the jobs, the bidding procedures 
and the other aspects of the cannery internal labor market 
operations. Just as in the Antioch-Plttsburg project, under* 
standing the details of the specific internal li^r markets 
became a critical first requirement for any other training to be 
useful* To provide this instruction a new course called Advancement 
Related Counsiillng (ARC) was developed and in the nd^ddle of the 
first year was placed in operation in two of tne cities* 



The Chlnese-^ierican workers turned out to be a uniquely 
resistant cultural group to advancing as a result of the training. 
They appear to have been drawn heavily to the tr^hing by the 
$2 .SO per day expense stipend* They had close group ties which 
tended to prevent individual mmbers from advancing and had a 




* 
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uniqu* pattam o£ using ca*pool« to trav«l to w»d frOn work whioh 
Mfva^-^ «i inblbition toi advanc«M^t beoause a ohanga in job 
of tan raquirad a ehanga in'wock Bchadula. 

Although it picoducad flf airly ■trong reault* in «ie coit- 
banafit mtvAy, basic •duea)|ion eana to ba •aan at a coursa which 
couid not ba ralatad to natty 4 £ tha cannariai' joba and a daciaion 
wla ■ado not to continue it for the ■eoond year. 

A f ina^ lesson was that even Im this program which was under- 
going such an active learning and adj^taiant prooass, it was 
possible to develop and maintain a reasonable and uaaful experi- 
nantal design evaluation peoeedu^^ Malntahujee o£ the dasign was 
made possible by continuing, coordination wd| ooneultation between 
the training contractor and the evaldatlon contractor. 

The nost iin5ortant davelopnent in the second year of toe 
cannery training program was that the conpanies and the unJ.on 
became the main sources of support. One cent per hour worked by 
workers in all the canning plants was set aside under the 1973 
Collectiva Bargaining Agreement for the Affirmative Aetion 
Cannery Training Program, The Department of Labor did agree to 
provide about one-half of the coat of supporting the second year 
of training as a transitional Mntribution to full industry 
support. 

The second year program made very eKtenslve use of the ARC 
component. That convonent was aeen, howevwr, as an effort which 
would reach a saturation point in two or three years as all the 
workers cane to participate heavily in the bidding processes and 
to underatand the jobs which were available. The baeic education 
con^nent was dropped entirely, but English-as-a-second language 
was continued, although on a reduced scale. Effort* were begun 
to shift the ESL training to the adult basic education programs 
in the local school districts. Eventually three districts did 
develop special programs for cannery workers using the materials 
developed by the training contractor based on the cannipg industry 
language requirements. 

Another new course was developed in the second year called 
Job Proficiency Training, It was developed on the premise that 
advancement of women would require skill training focused on the 
highest turnover equipiwnt operator jobs, 

A final task in the second year was to begin developing a 
mechanic training program. ' j 

The results of the second year program were more substantial 
than in the first year. Bidding rates rose even higher and the 
program had a meaningful impact in helping women advance to higher 
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paying jobs, F&sty««ttV«n p«r oant of tha traiiiMt advanottd on«^ 
pay br«^«t mdn oeapand to 30 p^f omnt In first yfta^ af 
th« p^ogrui and It j^r ^nt of Uia trainMi advuoad two or Bior# 
pay braekats eoiqparad to f par Mnt in tba first yaar"s progrM, 

Daspita tha positiva rasults, tha affiaian^ of tiia Job 
ProflQlan^ Training progrui raeainad too lov# Tha ooq^uiias 
and tha union, saw tha skiil Gaining prograin as tha mra of thair 
affirmativa aotion af forts and dasirad vary high rasult indioators 
fron that progras* nia rasults for that yaar wara ^at only 57 
par ^nt of tha traijiaas bid for jobs for vbich thay had baan 
trainad and only 21 par cant of tham gainad of thasa jobs* 

Tha kay lasson of tha saoond yaar waa that furtoar ii^rova^ 
mants wara naoassary if substantial prograss waa to ba mada on 
aohiaving tha affirmtiva action goals « Qna ftap takan for tha 
third yaar program was to institute anothar naw coursa callad 
Machlna FaiidliarizatiQn Coursa. It was davalopad to introduca 
thoroughly workars to aguipMnt aparator jobSf and to halp tham 
maka an inforaiad dacision about wha^ar to procaad in training* 
Aftar tha torea da^ coursa tha workars wara raquirad to bid for 
the job bafora thay wa^a parnittad to rantlnua on with tha longer 
Job P^oficlancy Training coiursa* 

Also in tha tiiird year, plans ware mda to shift from sole 
reliance on an o^tslda training contractor to primary raliance 
on Individual in-pl^t trainers drawn from the regular work 
force* 

Over the three yaar period the training axperlance damon- 
strated that lay*off time could be used to help advance woman 
and minority group members* This overall finding lad to a 
dacision to make lay-^off time training an integral part of the 
conciliation agreement eventually negotiatad between the canning 
companies^ the union and the Equal En^loyment Opportunity 
Commission. The conciliation agreement after a pariod of pro- 
tracted negotiation and extensive court hearings was finally accepted 
by the court in June of 1976. For a five y#ar period theraafter 
there will be a three part lay-off time training program In the 
canning plants as a way to reach their affinnatlve action goals 
for women and minority group members* 

There will be aquipment operator trainingi much like the Job 
Proficiency Training course, directed toward three kay high bracket 
jobs»-li£t truck oparatori label machine oparator snd Qilar^greasar* 
These jobs were identified as high turnover positions which would 
offer substantial advancement opportunities and also as key entzy 
points into the higher bracket positions of supervisor^ mechanic 
and equipment operator. Unlike Job Proficiency Training, the new 
course would qualify fully jthose who complete the course, 
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Thm ssGond eenpondnt of the. laig teni af firnative action 
training viil ba a m^Mla training pTOgram mpdalad on tha 
traditlMai apprfntlOisahip pwogwrnm fHa initial portim ef tiM \ 
maehanica training^ pra^apprantieaahip train^Lng, will oqquw in \ 
tha Ipay^off paried and will qualify woMn and minority group wmn \ 
aa B^okat III laval ^prantioa MohaniM. \ 

The final aoepmant of tha lay-off tiM training will ba a 
apaoial craft training program whioh will^paka uaa of looal 
aduoational inatltutiona. 

Tha training elamenta in tha Qonoiliation agraamant will 
tarva to aupport and faoilitata tha affirmativa aotton adjuatimnta 
whloh ara mada^ posiibla by a ravision of tha industry aaniority 
, plan in tha oollaQtiva bargaining agraamant md a raguiranant 
that ona woman or ndnority group man ba plaoad in high braekat uid 
machuilc jobs for aach Anglo i^n who is hirad«. 

Conoluslona 

1. Layoff time training can ba useful- and may even / 
IT be essential, in industries suoh as^ owning whioh^ 

experience extensive seasonal lay-off s» Its ^ 
applicability to other kinds of lay-offs aueh as " 
oyclioal remains to be tested* 

2. Non-skills training will generally laok support 
by employers in industrial settings because the 
intpact of the training is hard to measure i the 

^ benefits accrue to the society as a whole ud to 

the individual participants , and there is no gain 
to the specific industries* 

3. Any training prograin in an industry needs to be 
constructed on the basis of a very detailed and 
precise understanding of the requirements of the 
individual indust^ labor market which is the 

target of the training. 

4. Skills training should be built on the basis of 
very specific wployinent goals based on a clear 
understanding of the industry later market structuie 

and processaB, ARC and MFC were examples of pre-" 
skills training courseg needed in the cannery 
industry for this purpoae. 
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SavvB najor In^aets uui ba identified from ciuinery 
training program as it evQlvad from tto first year^ pilot projeet. 

!• The program produoad axtansi^ Aaiigas in the know* 
' ladcre and attitudas of the wtiwi in the work foroa 
aaput mismmefmm »a worka^, liheh the Brooraa 
beiran, only 19 per oant of the traihaas even knew 
about the bidding prooess as a way of advanoing. By 
the end of the third year , when the Advanoemant 
Related Coynaellng ooursa was disoMitinuad^ Me job 
structure mnA tiia bidding processes had coma to be 
' coffnon knowledge and there was widespread bidding. 

To be sura, many of the women, espeoially soma of 
the mpre senior ones, continue to hold thair low 
bracket jobs and prefer not to advuica* Some of 
this is due to a reluctance to work year round. 

For perspectiva, iris iaq^ortant io raaliia that the 
inereasad bidding is not a fwction of thm courses 
^on|L» Psrsonnel staff in the plants interviewed the 
womah and encouraged them to bid Md advvice. Ilany 
of the plants also altered a variety of their per^*- 
smnal praatlcas to facilitate the advancement of 
women. / 

2* The program produced an iTOrovemant in^^toa ttmploymen^ 
status of the women. 6ur roeasura is tMat fQilowinGf / 
the seconc^ year of training wmnan received a 35 per 
cent net increase in their proportion of new regular 
positions. "Regular" status mauis that the person/ 
worked more than 1400 hours during the year, and t^m 
'status accords such people enhanced fringe benefits. 
Since the second year it appears that women are w^ll 
on the way to achieving the affirmative action targets 
in many of the high bracket jobs. 

The research also found, however, that there wera sub* 
stantial variations among the plants in terms o^ 
bidding and job trial rates at the end of the second 
year. We expect from that Jinding that the long term 
affirmative action adjustment process will progress 
much more slowly in soma plants than in othart.* 



* 

A special linear regression study was conducted to ti^ to deter* 
mine whether economic variables such as turnover rates and job 
growth rates explained a large amount of the varlatiOT in training 
rasults from plant to plant. The results ware not statistically 
significant. They are raportedi. in Appendix B. 
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3. fha pgoqgMi pTOdttoad ^xttnaiyg jaioifl#dq^ tht 
^mta^M m, txim mk&k a&tfut tarn operation of ^ 
thalg labor iMurfat ma a&Qtt^ nw 

viiii#»dl rouAd of intarviaws wlto. k«y 

laadar* •aidi ^ 

Thm kntwy of tha DOL funda^had a oatalytla affaet^ 
Tha induatry^laaimad % lot^ateut tha probj^am and 
what to do about lt« Wa as^ariiMntad with vurious 
approl^aa and f ouiid Uioaa that wara noat ooat 
af faotiva. The AdvancAmant Rsistad Coynaallng in 
partioular laolatad wd olarlflad problama In tha 
bidding and advanoamant aystam. 

Anothar induatry offiQial oonmantadi 

Tha piiot project waa a good initial iaaming 
proa«aa to aaa how to daai with tha p^^lama of 
advahoamaht and upgrading. ^ 

In ratrospaot# this aama offioial said that ha 
would have prefarred a battar initial analyala of 
tha advanoemnt potantial and a plan for training 
within that potantial* 

A union official comnantadi 

tK7 industry and tha ai^loyaas had an axposura to 
training, and what it antailad/ Md what it of farad* 
Tha industry realiiad it oould usa as^loyaaa battar* 
Tha pilot program danonatrated that thm naad for 
training which tha unions had advooatad for simy 
years was thara. 

4, Tha pro^rais changed tha affiCTativa ao^on oonsilia*' 
tion agraaneni in that it proaucad^ oiaarar ana 
Sra substantial role for iraininy in tha adjuimant 

t rooass* due ol tha industry ottioiaia aaid ^at 
ha initial experianeas showed that off-saason 
training was a workabla approach and without it they 
"probably would not have known irhat could ba accom- 
plished*" \ 

AnothAr official aaldi 

Thm pilot project aitabliahed to the industry's 
satisfaction that it would b« posslbla to apply th« 
results of off-season training during tha season. 



, ■ • . . ■ : •■ ^ . » 

A ujor b#b«^it was that iV«9tabliahl(d off-asasm 
tralnliig as a vlabla ays tan iSid tha traliiiAf 
ptogwrnm baoaiM a fundaAantal ^jactlva of tha 
indwtsy in Mif&t 4 atiti^ tha ooiigmattwi agjfaamsfit » 
it tha industxy had*not had a good aiqpafiaiiea wltii' 
thm training f it wouid not hava baan industi^S 
nagotiating objaotiva* / ^ 

Tha inolusion ot thm training program gava tha 
agraaaiant a mora futaristio quality that it was ^ 
diraotad toward aneliorating tha probim« It Is 
Ij^s punitiva in natura« l^st of thm laonay will 
ba paid through training ratha^ ^an aonpanaa* 
tion. Most sattleMnte ara punitiva in natura and 
do not hava a ramadial progm to aooMflplish tha 
objaotiya of advancing woman and iy.nority graups* 

Tha program aogalaratad tha affiCTiatiya aetion 
a giuatiBant prooass, Ctoa inaustrv offlolal said* 
*Tne saad mmiay wasM s^stantial stimulus to 
gatting'.tha industry startad in aolvlng tha 
problem,"^ Ano^ar industry offioial fait that tha . 
conciliation agr^nant would hava inoludad training/ 
a van if thara had not baan m pilot projaet, but ha^ 
notad that tha pilot projaot allowad tha indual 
to "juiQp tha gun in i^lamanting training* Wa 
af faot triad tha program bafora it was avar p^ 
into tha^ daaraa#" 

Tha prdqram lad tha industry to dav 
training oapabtllty Whic^ it had na 
modal "ii^lielt in lha pilot projaot 



Tha prdqram lad tha Industry to da va lop 

na var 

waa^that an 

axtanial training dDntraotor would bayusad*' . By tha 
and of tha saeond^ yaar tha industry mA union agraad 
that tha plants should da va lop m l^^tamal capability, 
The axtamal training oontrfotor was than usad to 
salaotf train and monito^tha won of tKa individual^ 
plant trainars. , / f 

/ / 

Tha rola of tha axtamal traiiaing 'oohtractor has 
always baan fraught with taniion* The Mpartioent of. 
Labor knew from the vary baginning that a ^ird party 
intarvantlon into the Industrial oollaotive bargain-- 
ing arana would ba a vary sansitiva mattar. Thara<^ 
fore an orientation sassion was raguirad at thm' 
baginning of tha pilot project to aoqualnt the oon-'- 
tractor and Its staff with tha In^rloaclas of the 
industrial eollactiva bargaining proaass^« ' 
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Xn apita ef a good daal of aa^itlvl^ and eaM«> 
f ttl lialtinf oi tiM eontsaetor'a rolaf thaca jfat. 
EaMlna a ahai^ dlvtalim of ^isian in both 
Induati^ and union raidia about vhathar than 
ought tor ba an •xtarnal oontiraoto^. fha following 
a^a aona 6f tha emtradloteqf laav^ aiicivuudiAt 
tba TOla. of ^A^AsaiQlng oontraotor. 

a«, , Xt^iatwldaiy b«Havad .amoag^ both union ^d 
induatjry offieiaii that tha AdvaaoMant 
Raiatad Coiuaaiing waa a fvni$imi vhi^ tha 
union ahbuld hava baaa pacioning long age. . 
Tha luiion had not .dma aOf of oouraa, but 
navarthalaas for tha contractor to provida 
thia aarvica naant that it waa ataading at 
all tinas aguaraly oa inion turf. Mo anount 
of cara not to intarprat tna collactiva 
bargaining agraanaatf not to advocata ' for 
tha trainaaa an€ not to intarfara>in griayMca 
pro^aduraa could aliainata tha fundaaMntal 
atruotural bind producad by infoming workara 
^>out tha jobs, tha pay atrucmra, tha working 
conditional tha bidding proMBiaa uid ^a 
advancoMnt potantiala* Thaaa ara all itaaa 
dafinad in tha collactiva bargaining agraaaant 
and thay ara claaa union "braad and buttar 
iaauaa." The vondar ia that tim contractor ' 
didn't gat Into a lot smv^ troubla. 

b. The union poiition for aa^y yaara haa hmn that . 
tha.^nvaniai ought to provida ganaral y^grading 
tratning as a mattar of aovloyaa right radar tha 
collactiva bargaining agraanant. Aa imion 
knows tha an^loyars hava littla intaraat in any 
thing but the moat coat^affactiva training. Thay 
alao kno*r that praaarving ,tl» aaniority principla 
raquiraa that eha most aanior irona^ and ainority 
group man raMlva basia aducatton and Bngliah^aa- 
a-aecmd Iwiguaga training. Both g^oupa alao 
need a good deal of coimseling and ancouraganant 
* in order to take advantage of tha advancMMnt 

dpportunltiaa. Many in the wion saw tha training 
contractor as a' neutral party whose behavior thay 
could share in controlling and thereby be nor* 
assured that the principles of seniority and 
training as a negotiated benefit would be pro- 
tected from the companies' drive for coat- 
effectiveness and their indifference to the 
seniority principle. The contractor therefora 
had the difficult role of mOTitor and almost 
mediator between the *wo powerful parties. 
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An intarastiijg relmtttd point is that onm of 
thm unlm offieials in the f insi intf rvisws 
said that the .evaluation reqiUrenients attached 
to the Depar^ient- of Labor funds were liopor^ 
tant benefits of partiolpation in the pilot 
project since evaluation tended to 'keep 
everyone honest," 

c. The canning industry had almost no history of 
.organised training before the pilot projec^i 
and it Is the opinion of many that the traininf 
could not have been daveloped on a unifom 
industry-wide basis without an outside training 
contractor. But there are those who disagree f 
including one of the co^any officials inter- 
viewed in the last round. He thought that the 
training could have been done all along ^y the 
plants themselves wder soim uhlform guide- 
lines. 

In parti the sharp differences of opinion about 
the need for an outside contractor ' stem from 
^ the fact that th^ industry is not uniform in 
its structure. There are five large eM^anies^ 
some multi-national and a large number of small 
co^anies, many of which are local in nature* 
The variation among the co^uiies in sise and 
con^osition tends to produce qui|te different 
industrial relations and personnel practices. 
For example I one of the large companies almost 
iimediately recruited the training contractor 
to help develop supervisory training using the 
coo^any's own funds. That coi^ any also quickly 
began to develop its own internal training 
capability because it wanted to do more Job 
Proficiency Training than could be supported out 
of its share of the joint project. Few other 
companies followed these leads. 

The complexity from the industry side is matched 
from the union sidei there are 13 union locals 
among the 76 Northern California canning plants. 
Each local has somewhat unique organiiatlonal 
and political characteristics , thereby posing 
varied problems of diplomacy for the contractor 
from coxmunity to coswunity. 

The program served as a catalyst to g^in development 
of publlg school adult education y tEiL) p services for 
the cannery workers. By the endlof ^e first the 
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eoi^anlat vid the union agrM4 that the main £SL 
effort should be ehifted to the. public sahoois. 
In response to this deQlsloQ ^e contractor made 
^ Its special cannery related ESL teKt available to 
the public schools • The contractor also ran 
workshops for approsd^mately 50 teachers from three 
different school systems to train them to use the 
industrial language skill teaching meUiod. Three 
di^ricts instituted ESL training for cmnf^ 
workers* 

Analysis s The Role of Trajni^p in AffirMtive Action Adjus^iants 

The caimery training program successfully demonstrated that 
seasonal lay-off time could be used effectively for training, it 
also had substantial impact on the final conciliation agreement 
between EEOC and the inning cbn^aAiet and utilon» But a nagging 
question rema4ns4 What role in the affinnative action adjustaient 
process does training jglay in relationships to other variables? 
Stated differently I if one wants to improve ei^loyment opport\mi* 
ties for women ud minority group ttmn in an internal labor market 
setting, what are the range of things which need to be done and 
to what degree can one rely on training as a solution? The 
cannery project doesn't clearly answer these questions # but it 
does offer a basis for soma useful^ informed speculation* The 
first step is to identify the constraining factors encountered 
in the project which limit the rate of advancement* These werei 

1, constraints in the collective bargaining agreementi 

2, Informal hiring and advancement practices by 
supervisors and negative supervisory attitudes and 
expectations J ^ 

3, Lack of information about the collective bargaining 
agreeoeftt and the hiring and advancement procedures i 

4, Cultural norms and attitudes against the advance- 
ment of women held by the women themselves i i 

i« Financial disincentives to advancement posed by the 
loss of Unemployment Insurance benefits i 

6« Economic limitations on job opportunities such as a 
low rate of growth in jobs or low turnover rates i and 

?• Lack of require^ job skills by the women and minority 



men. 
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The CQllaetA^ Bargi^iain^ J»^r ftciuan t Cong train ^ 

The collective bargaining agreement can be an absolute barrier 
to adjustinent. When the canning industry had two entirely separate 
clusters of joba^ one labeled men's and the other women* Sp no 
adjustiDent on behalf of worwn was possible at all. Adjustment 
7 became possible when the job categories were integrated^ but fpur 
other aspects of the collective bargaining agreement stood as 
substantial barriers to the advancement of women i 

Is The classification of workers into "regulars" and 
'seasonals** with regular status attaching perma- 
nently after one first worked 1400 hours in a 
given yeari 

2, The incumbency rule which , although not tech- 
nically part of the agreement^ gave all workers 
return rights to their prior seasons* jobs regard- 
less of their relative seniorityi . 

3, Open entry into any of the high bracket jobsi and 

4, The requirement that workers be qualified for the 
jobs« 



Informal Hiring Practices 

For most of the history of the canneries , hiring and advance* 
ment were informal processes decided by line supervisors* The 
bidding system first was instituted in 1970 but mMiy infonaal 
practices persisted thereafter* Many supervisors did not want ^ 
women workers and the existence of informal hiring channels gave 
them an opportunity to limit hiring and advancen^nt* 



Lack of Information 

The trainees had an intense desire to learn many basic faats 
about plant jobs and governing rules,* The lack of information was 
clearly a major impediment* ^ 



Restrictive Cultural Norms 

There were strongly held judgments about the limited role of 
women especially among Uie Mexican-American and Chinese-American 
women* These attitudes were strongly held^ and for many of the 
older women, very res istM it to change* 
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Financial Dislndentivss 

Thm UnmrnployMnt Insurance systam was a great attraction to 
aAny of the woMn enoouraging them not to seek year roujid work« 
Moving to a ■lightly better job carried with it a substmtial 
tax cost in the £or^ of lost Unemployioent Insurance. 



Economic Condi tiona 

in the section of Chapter III called Analysis of Variations 
Betyeen PlMts in Job Trial Rates we reported that an analysis 
of economic factors, ^uch as turnover rates and the growth in 
jobs, did not explain a significant proportion of the variation 
in bidding or job trial rates. Although not statistically 
significant because of the small sa^le sise, thm suggestion was 
that these' factors accounted for about 30 per cent of the varia- 
tion In job trial rates. It is useful to assume that this is 
a reasonable estiinate as it suggests that the economic conditions 
are important, but they leave a great portion (70 per cent) of the 
variation unexplained. 



Lack eft Skills 

We list this factor last because initially it was not the 
major issue—lack of information and restrictive attitudes were 
much more important at the beginning. Skill training gradually 
emerged as a key issue as the other factors were eliminated and 
it will become a major obstacle as women approach the high 
biracket and mechanic jobs. 

What role then does training play in solving the problem? In 
our judgment there are three categories of a^ion which can be 
taken and we rank them in the following order -of importance in 
making the affirmative action adjustment. 

1. Change the collective bargaining agreementi 

2. Is^lement an afflraative policy down to the liie 
supervisor level i vid 

3. Provide training directed to information, 
attitudes and job skills. 
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The Collective Bargaining Agrafeaant 

The 1973 Collective Bargaining Agreement jnada a step forward 
in opening opportunities whan i^t merged the regular and seasonal 
seniority lists, although it had a grandfather clause protecting 
those who had already made tegular^ no matter' how little total 
saniority they had. The^ 1973 agreement also began to limit the 
entry possibilities into high bracket jobs from outside the work 
force* 

The conciliation agreement struck at the heart o£ the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement by instituting the concept of "plant 
seniority,* thus eliminating the grandfathar clause* It also 
axpressly forbade use of the incumbency rule if there was a 
qualified person yiith higher saniority available in the work force. 
It established a Jbur step search process which must be followed 
before a person, other than a woman or minority, can be hired 
from tlie outside, for a high bracket or iMChanic job. Finally, it 
established that women and ndnority group men who complete the 
training are fully quaiified and can dicectly claim a job for 
which they have the requisite plant seniority, regardless of whether 
there is a vacancy in the position. As a general Sule, the 
conciliation ag^reement has prior status in all matters over the 
collective bargaining agreement. 

Affirmative Action Policy 

With any flexibility in the collective bargaining agreement, 
much can be done if a plant or company desires to do it. Folk 
wisdom states the proposition as, "If thMe's a will, there's a 
way. ■ 

We were reminded when considering the policy variable of 
the response we got in one of the early plant parsonnel officer 
intes'views. We started the interview by asking aJ^ut manpower 
^d affirmative action problems* The personnel officer said that 
he did not feel that his plant had very serious problems and he 
pulled out a set of pictures of ^men performing most of the jobs 
currently getting attention under the conciliation agreement. 

He said a year or mor^ earlier all of the plant supervisors 
had been called in and told by the plant manager that it was now 
part of their jobs to find and train woman for all of the jobs. 
There was a mild protest from the all mala supervisors in the form 
of a red light being stuck over the personnel officer's door, wiUi 
the sign ••Frank's Cat House," but ha and the plant manager made 
the policy stick and the affirmative action adjustinent was pro- 
ceeding apace. Whan we asked him about t^m training program, he 
said that it was "just fine," and he encouraged all of the plant's 
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iforkers to participate, but hm wasn't going to wait for it to 
solve his problein. 

companies which pursued supervisory training have also 
tended to expedite implementation. An item in the training con- 
tractor's 1976*77 planning dacuflwnt illustrated a small set of 
other actions which serve to 'differentiate between companies 
which &re actively pursuing an affirmative action policy compared 
with those which are not* It was noted that in 1974 sdioe plants 
suspended the incumbency rule for all Bracket IV jobs, while 
others didn't. Some plants allowed a person to take a job trial 
for a higher paying job with the guarantee that they could return 
to their old job and work shift while dlhers didn't. Some plants 
arranged their own plant tours while others didn't. 

In suMiary, our judgment is that the policy variable is very 
powerful in determining thm rate of affirmative action* It 
translates into a series of actions which are feasible within the 
constraints provided by the collective bargaining agreement. Our 
judgment is that a great deal of the variation in bidding 
job trial rates reported in Chapter III can be found in tfe differ* 
ences between the plants in thm degree to which each i^leroented 
a clear affirmative action policy. 

Training 

Judge Orrick in his opinion approving the conciliation agree- 
ment said the training would be used to "facilitate women wid 
minority advancement in high bracket jobs." Our sense is that 
the statement places training in reascm^le perspective. If the 
other conditions are favorable^ then training can have a powerful 
impact on advanceinent. It may turn ou^ tiiat for movm jobs^ and 
especially for the aore senior woMn, training may be an essential 
activity. One of the industry officials we interviewed said that 
several other industries were having difficulty implementing 
affirmative action goals in the mechanic jobs. That may iijgll 
become the occupation where training and its limits will be given 
the greatest test. 

Policy Implications 

The most obvious question raised by the project iss Should 
it be public policy to support the development of training programs 
in affirmative action settlements? The subsidiary questions arei 
To what degree and lyider what conditions should EEOC accept 
training programs as in^ortant, integral parts of affirmative 
action settlements? To what degree and luider what conditions 
should the federal governroant provide seed money to help firas 
start the process of impleMnting affimative action plans which 
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requir© training, or which would be materially improved if tr# 
w^re available? 



The aannmry lay-off time training program demonstr&ted that 
the federal government could serve as a catalyst to develop a 
training cap^ility. It also dernonstrated that much had to be 
learned about the operation of the cannery internal labor market 
before the right interventions by the industry itself could 
achieve the affirmative action goals. 

Answering the policy questions requires that we conslde* what 
would have happened in the ultimate affirmative action adjustment 
if there had been no intervention by the Departoent of Li^or in 
tha form of the offer of pilot project funds. We think that the 
BEOC settlement and its i^lementation would have imfolded ^out 
as follows i 

1* There probably would have been some form of organized 
training for mechanics, although there was much 
opposition to training of almost any kind. The 
industry and union would have argued that their 
prior ©n-the-job training program in the collective 
bargaining agreement had not been satisfactory even 
without complicating the problem by injecting the 
^ requirBroent' that women be advanced to 20 per cent 
of these positions. 

2. The industry and union would have believed that 
some form of training was needed to help women ad- 
vMce to the high bracket jobsp but they would have 
been greatly handicapped in making a coherent 
argument. There would probably not have been 
training provisions in the conciliation agreeMnt 
for high bracket equipment operator jobs in light 
of th« intervenors objections. Each company and 
plant would have had to take its own steps to 
implement the affirmative action goals. 

3. No provision would have been made for a training 
program like the Advancement Related Cowiselingi 
although there would be requireMnts that informa- 
tion mnd counseling be provided to help the women 
take advantage of the advancement opportunities. 
Many people would have realiied that the affirmative 
action changes implied great change in the attitudes 
the women have about their work roles mnd the know- 
ledge they have about the industry labor market ^ 
but these realiEations would have been based on 
vague. awarenesses. Unless there was data available 
from other industries' experiences , it would have 
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hmmn hard to artiGUlate and •pecify tha nMdi 
The inforroation aiid eounseling would have b#en 
li^leMntad on a plant by plant basis wlthQUt 
a wilform industry^wida program Uid in an imevan 
and confuaad way 

Tha pradietabla consaquancet would tiava bmmn ttat the 
industry as a whole would have proceeded to iit^lement a MOhanic 
skills trai ning prograjn^ possibly retaining a training consultant 
to help i^^^^ptMt»-4mBLqnm There would be two or three years 
of tri«I and erro^^earn^ig r mwch as there is li^le to be in 
toiarpart of the /rSgram Jiven now. Each plant or con^any would 
have acted on its owiSteo train for high bracket jobs and they 
wouid also have sought individually to cope with the women's 
General leek of knowledge about the cannery labor market and 
flieixijriribitions about advancing. 

The experience with the cannery training project suggests 
the following hypotheses about toe final affinaative action 
results I 

1. Results would have been, gained much more slowly. 
The plairts and thm complies p largely on 
individual basis ^ would have run into the barri^ers 
posed by the woman's prior limited es^erience. 
They would have had to sort through these problems, 
developing small courses or presentations, and 
activities of their own to co^ensate for these 
problems. 

2. There would have been wider disparities in the \ 
rate of progress from plant to plant and company 

to coa^^any. Even with an infaustry-wide training 
program there were substantial variations from 
plant to plant and these would likely be even more 
exaggerated. 

3. The total affirmative action impact would be lower. 
This total effect would derive from the first two 
results. 

The public poli^ questions then end up asking i Will the 
total benefit to society as a whole uid to ndnorities and women, 
or to other discriminated parties, be sufficiently greater to 
justify the cost for the government to play on a broader scale 
the catalyst role it played in cMning industry. Would it 
pay for the government to provide seed -money to industries to 
help them develop a precise understanding of the adj'^stm^nt 
problems and strategies naeUed in their labor markets, and to 
stimulate development of training where it appears to be an 
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appropriate strategy? The cannery experience^ v^s one clear case 
of government action in this catalyst role producing quite 
substantial additional benenits* guite posaibly many more such 
opportunities could be found\ if fitOC as a rnatter of practice 
inveitigateci training as a possible tool to use with others in 
an approach designed to stop discrimination and get a rapid 
reversal in its past effects on the job status of present employees* 
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APPENDIX A 



METHODOLOGY FOR INCOME ANALYSIS 
OF FIRST YEAR TRAINEES 



1. Sanyllng ProcedurA- / 

A sampling procedura was deaigned that aelected 200 individuals 
from the 292 trainees who completed the JAT III prograin, Thoie 
propping out of the program prior to completion, nun^ering 116, 
w^e excluded from this analysis. 

^ The sample was designed to be proportionate to the perce;itage 
distribution o£ the total training populatioiy, that completed 
training, among the three LOTT components— Engliah-aB-a-Second 
Language (ESL) , Basic Education (BE), and Advancement Related 
counseling (ARC). This parcentage distribution was as follows i 
33* in ESL, 22% in BE and 45% in ARC, The sample, therefore, was 
comprised of 66 trainees from ESL, 44 from BE and 90 from ARB, r 
In selecting this sample, the sex and race of participants in the 
prograin was taken into account for each training component. 
Following is a table showing the actual distribution for the 
total training population and the corresponding one for the sao^le, 

2. Selection of Con trol* Group for Income Analysis 

During Septei^er, candidates for the control group were 
selected using plant seniority lists to match each lumber of th© 
experimental group with a cannery worker who had not enrolled in 
the program. The selection criteria consisted of matching by sex, 
ethnicity, cannery plant employer, and seniority level, »nf 
Spanish or Chinese s'urnaroed control group candidates, facility » 
with the English language. Paced with a short deadline for 
obtaining the pre-training earnings data from the California 
uneTOloyment Conpensation records we did not attwapt to screen 
the Chinese or Spanish surnamed for English fluency, but rather 
■elected three possible control members for each experimental 
group member with a Spanish or Chinese surname. This afforded 
the Center with income data on all possible matches and also 
allowed for later identification of English facility through 
telephone interviews, 

3. collection of Income Data on Experimental and Control Grou&a 

Income for the four quarters of 1972 was obtained for all 
members of the experimental and control groups. Earnings by employer 
are annotated on the wage and claim abstract which permitted sepa- 
rating cannery income from all other sources of income. The income 
data was ofbtained from the Employment Data and Research division of 
the California State Employment Development Department via completion 
of an infibmation request card for each member of the experimental 
and control groups, ^ 
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Trainee Group Siunp la for Ineoma AnalysiB * 

Percentage 

JAT Population JhT Sample Diatrlbution 







Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


ESL 


Max Am 


13 


56 


69 


o 
y 




4 R 
^ 0 


^ ^ ^ 


58% 


71% 




Chin Am 




26 


26 




18 


J8 




27% 


27% 




Other 




2 


2 




Q 


0 




2% 


2% 




Total 


13 


84 


97 


9 


57 


66 


13% 


87% . 


100% 


BE 


Hex Am 


3 


33 


36 


2 


23 


25 


5t 


52% 


57% 




Chin Am 


0 


5 


5 


0 


4 


4 




8% 


8% 




Other 


4 


18 


22 


2 


13 


15 


6% 


29% 


35% 




Total 


7 




A 1 
Q ^ 


4 


40 


44 


.11% 


89% 


100% 


ARC 


Max ^ 




22 


22 




15 






17% 


17% 




Other 


3 


107 


110 


2 


73 


75 


2t 


81% 


83% 




Total 


3 


129 


132 


2 


88 


90 


2% 


98% 


100% 




Hex Ain 


16 


111 


127 


11 


77 


88 


5% 


38.% 


43% 




Chin Am 


0 


32 


32 


0 


22 


22 




1|% 


11% 




O^er 


7 


126 


133 


4 


86 


90 


3t 


43% 


46% 




Total 


23 


269 


292 


15 


185 


200 


8% 


92% 


^00% 



•Additional candidates for the •ar^le categories (training conponents by 
•ex and race) were drawn to accoinmodate amy future gontingenoies arising 
from departure from industry and therefore no cannery income during the 
evaluation periodt ^ 
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APPENDIX B 



TECHNICAL SPECIPICAt^NS FOR ME ANM^VSIS OF 
VARIATIONS IN BIDDING AND JOB TRIAL RATES 



Deflnitlona of Variablea 



1. 
2. 

5. 
6« 



i JPT TrainMa Who Bid and tot 
Job Trial 

t ESL-^ABC Tralnaet Who Bid and 
Got Job Tibial 

% Total TrainM* (ESL-ARC*JPT) 
Who, Bid and Got job Trial 

% JPT^WhQ Pasaad Job Trial 

% SSL^ARC Trainees Who Paasad 
Job Trial 

% Total Trainass Who Paisad 
Job Trial 



m JPT Tratneea Having Job Trial 
JPT Trainaes miQ fila 

• gSL^ ARC Trainaa^^wing Job Trial 
igL-XR€ Vrainaas (Aio Mid 

■ Total Traineaa Having Job Trial 
f^ial fraineaa Wio Bid 

■ JPT Trainaaa Passing Job Triala 
Total JPT ^rainaaa 

• ESL'ARC T rainaas Paasinq Job Trial 
fotal ML-AM ¥ralnea» \ 

m Total Trainsas Passing Job Trials 
foial Trainaes 



^ indapandant Variables 

1* Turnovar Betwaen •74-' 75 Aiwng 
Top 25% of Saniority List (%) 



2, 

4* 

5» 

6, 



Placa of last pacson in top 25% 
on 1974 saniority list minus 
plaoa of sa M parson on 1975 list 
Ko. in tgp H^in 1^/4 TTT^ 



Sama as (1) above for Top 50% of Saniority List. 
Saroa as (1) above for Top 75% of Seniority List, 



Nat Growth or Daclina in the 
Work Forca {%) 

Turnovar Batwean • 74'^ • 75 
AiRong Ragulars (%) 

Nat Growth or Dacline in 
Ragulars (%) 



m No, in 1975-Ho. in 1974 

mrwTTn 

■ No. of '74 Ragulars- 

(Ho. of *75 Ragulars-Naw Ragulars) 
Mo« of iSM Raguiars 



I No. of '75 Ragulars- 

No. of *74 Ragulars 

k No. of 1974 Raguiars 

\ 
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7, TurnQver Between '74*75 
^AmQng Seasonals in First 
'guartile of Seniority List (%) 



N^, Saniority pQaitions Last 
P%nQn In Qu^rtile Advanced 
Betwesn '74"|75 
No« of Seasonals in Top 25^ 
in 1974 



I. Same as (7) above for Seasonal^a in Second Quartile of Seniority List, 
9, Same as (7) above for Seasonals in Third Quartile^ ^ ^ 



10, Relative Seniority of JPT 
Trainees 



* Average Seniority of Tr^n^es 
Average Seniority^of ^^so^ll 
with 3 of More Years of Seniority 



11, Same CalQulation of Relative Seniority as flO) ^bove f or : ESL'-ApC 
Trainees. / 

12, ' Same CalQulatipn of Relative Seniority as (10) above for Total 

Trainees, ^ 

13* Proportion of New Regulara Who ^ New^ Male Regulars 
Are Male (I) New Regulars 



14, Perceived Company Attitude 
Toward Bidding 



= Average of Scalar Measures, from 
1 (high) to 4 (low) assigned by 
JPT trainees during interview 
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Ti^le jt Regression Results 



Dependent 
Variabla 



Mean of 
Dependant 
Variable 



Maxim w 
Multiple 
Correlation 
Coeff laient* 



Maximum 
Coefficient of 
Determination 



F Value 
le signi- 
ficant at 
.10) 

F 



Standard 
Error of 
Estimate* 



1. % JPT 

Bid and 
Job Trial 



49.7% 



.485 



• 235 



1,733 



25*3 



a. % ESL- 
^|LRC Bid 
Mnd Job 
Trial 



52.2% 



.555 



308 



2.568 



29,2 



3. t Total 
Bid and 
Job Trial 



53.7% 



.268 



,072 



1.002 



18, i 



4, % JPT Who 
Passed Job 

Trial 35.0% 

5, % ESL^ARC 
Trainees Who 
passed Job 

Trial . 30.1% 



.553 



,510 



306 



,260 



2.402 



2.600 



22,1 



19,1 



6« % Total 
Trainees Who 
Passed Job 
Trial 



34.7% 



.458 



.210 



2.121 



15,6 



us 



ted for degrees of freedom. 
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